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FOREWORD 


Have  you  ever  thrown  a pebble  into  a pond  of  clear,  still 
water?  You  must  have.  When  the  pebble  touches  the  water, 
a ripple  forms  into  a small  circle.  Then  very  quickly  the 
circle  turns  into  many  ever  widening  concentrical  circles, 
expanding  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  expansion  gives 
you  a sense  of  movement,  of  advancement,  of  progression. 

But  above  all,  it  impresses  you  with  its  steadiness  and 
unity.  And  the  anchor  of  this  steady  united  feeling  is  that 
small  pebble  you  have  thrown  into  the  pond. 

This  is  an  image  reflecting  the  study  project  ’’Giving  Account 
of  the  Hope  that  is  within  us”  since  it  commenced  in  1971 
at  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  in  Louvain.  The 
call  to  articulate  the  hope  that  is  in  us  is  the  pebble 
thrown  into  the  pond  of  the  ecumenical  world  of  the  Christian 
faith.  At  first  this  pebble  of  hope  caused  only  a small 
ripple.  But  over  the  past  few  years  it  has  developed  into 
concentrical  circles,  ever  widening,  ever  expanding,  ever 
advancing.  And  wherever  the  circumference  of  any  circle 
touches,  it  becomes  another  pebble  of  hope  creating  another 
set  of  concentrical  circles.  The  surface  of  the  water  thus 
becomes  anything  but  placid  and  dull.  On  the  contrary,  it 
becomes  busy  and  complicated,  with  various  circles,  large 
or  small,  crossing  each  other's  paths,  merging  with  or  repel- 
ling each  other,  reflecting  cultural  traits  and  historical 
circumstances,  raising  issues  and  problems  with  which  churches 
and  Christian  groups  have  to  grapple. 

What  is  this  pebble  of  hope  which  has  started  all  these  circ- 
les, the  circles  which  have  moved  in  all  directions  and  pick- 
ed up  different  concerns  and  nuances?  Since  all  the  circles 
are  ultimately  related  to  this  pebble  of  hope,  some  vitally 
important  things  must  be  able  to  be  said  about  it  together 
by  those  Christians  involved  in  one  or  other  of  the  circles. 
And  since  it  is  this  pebble  of  hope  which  encourages  and 
empowers  them  to  give  their  accounts  of  hope,  very  often  un- 
der difficult  circumstances,  they  must  be  able  to  state  to- 
gether why  it  is  this  particular  pebble  of  hope  and  not  some- 
thing else  which  causes  them  to  say  and  do  what  they  actual- 
ly say  and  do.  These  will  be  some  of  the  crucial  questions 
to  which  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  will  seek  to  res- 
pond when  it  meets  in  August  1978  in  Bangalore,  India. 
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Most  of  the  accounts,  confessions  and  testimonies  from  various 
churches  and  different  continents  assembled  in  this  booklet 
will  form  the  basis  for  study  and  discussion  at  the  Commis- 
sion meeting.  The  format  and  contents  of  the  booklet  may 
remind  readers  of  the  three  previous  volumes  which  carried 
documents  related  to  the  Account  of  Hope  study:  "Giving 
Account  of  Hope  and  Salvation"  (Study  Encounter  Vol.  XI,  2, 
1975),  "Giving  Account  of  Hope  in  these  Testing  Times" 

(Study  Encounter  Vol.  XII,  1-2,  1976),  "Giving  Account  of 

the  Hope  Today"  (Faith  and  Order  Paper  no.  8l,  1977)*  This 
volume  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  which  has  enlivened  the 
study  and  discussion  of  hope  among  many  Christians.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  volume  will  prove  to  be  a worthy 
successor  to  the  previous  ones. 

Obviously,  the  line  between  an  account  of  hope  and  a confes- 
sion of  faith  is  a very  thin  one,  as  the  statements  in  this 
volume  will  testify.  The  relation  between  an  account  of 
hope  and  a confession  of  faith  will  also  engage  the  minds 
of  the  Commission  members  in  Bangalore.  But  there  is  one 
thing  which  seems  to  be  certain:  whether  an  account  of  hope 
or  a confession  of  faith,  the  churches  and  Christian  com- 
munities are  increasingly  confronted  with  the  imperative  to 
manifest  their  unity  in  the  hope  they  give  account  of  and  in 
the  faith  they  give  witness  to.  In  other  words,  the  unity 
of  the  Church  is  no  longer  merely  a matter  related  to  insti- 
tutions or  structures,  but  something  which  touches  the  very 
core  of  the  churches'  being:  the  faith  which  makes  them  what 
they  should  be.  How  we,  in  this  culturally  and  socio-polit i- 
cally  diversified  world,  are  to  manifest  unity  of  the  church- 
es and  Christian  communities  in  the  faith  and  hope  given  by 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  central  issue  for  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  in  the  coming  years.  May  this  volume 
contribute  to  fruitful  discussions  towards  that  goal  at  the 
Commission  meeting  in  Bangalore. 


Choan-Seng  Song 
June  1978 
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SECTION 


I 


AN  ORTHODOX  REFLECTION  ON  HOPE 


. 


GIVING  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  HOPE 


AN  ORTHODOX  CONTRIBUTION 


Elias  Jones 


Both  directly  and  indirectly  the  Orthodox  Church 
has  made  important  contributions  to  the  study 
project  "Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in 
us".  There  is  the  statement,  "The  Hope  that  is 
in  us",  put  out  by  some  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  in  America  in  March  197^  in  response  to  the 
study  project.  Another  document  comes  from  the 
consultation  on  "Confessing  Christ  Today",  held 
in  Bucharest  in  June  197^.  This  consultation,  or- 
ganized in  preparation  for  the  Fifth  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Nairobi,  direct- 
ed itself  particularly  to  the  theme  of  Section  I, 
"Confessing  Christ  Today".  A third  input  is  en- 
titled, "The  Ecumenical  Nature  of  the  Orthodox 
Witness",  which  resulted  from  the  consultation  of 
Orthodox  theologians  held  in  New  Valamo,  Finland, 
in  September  1977.  Using  these  three  documents 
as  his  main  sources,  Elias  Jones,  in  his  article 
"Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  - An  Orthodox  Contri- 
bution", introduces  the  basic  concerns  expressed 
in  them  and  goes  on  to  discuss  their  implications 
for  an  account  of  the  hope  as  a witness  to  the 
Christian  faith. 


In  studying  the  contributions  to  the  hope  study  project,  one 
cannot  help  but  notice  that  there  has  been  relatively  little 
Orthodox  response.  This  is  not  simply  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Orthodox  do  not  or  cannot  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  vast  numbers,  nor  should  it 
be  interpreted  as  a lack  of  interest  in  formulating  a con- 
temporary witness.  There  are  many  different  reasons  for  thi 
stemming  from  the  particular  situations  in  which  the  various 
Orthodox  churches  find  themselves  today.  It  might  be  useful 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  many  Orthodox  communities  res- 
pond to  the  call  to  give  an  account  of  their  hope  through  th 
very  witness  of  their  existence. 

Keeping  the  above  in  mind,  let  us  look  at  the  statement  of 
the  group  from  the  Orthodox  Church  in  America  and  such  state 
ments  as  are  pertinent  from  the  Orthodox  preparations  for 
Nairobi.  It  might  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  American 
statement  is  written  against  the  background  of  the  American 


civil  religion  which  seeks  to  limit  Orthodoxy’s  witness  to 
certain  restricted  categories.  This  will  help  in  understand- 
ing the  statement’s  strong  opposition  to  any  sort  of  ecclesi- 
al  relativism.  It  will  also  be  interesting  to  consider  this 
statement  as  an  attempt  by  Orthodox  to  articulate  their  faith 
and  hope  in  a cultural  context  which  is  not  traditionally 
Orthodox.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
American  statement  is  one  particular  hope  statement  and  need 
not  be  seen  as  normative  for  or  representative  of  all  of 
Orthodoxy. 

The  statement  begins  by  affirming  that: 

Our  faith  is  the  traditional  faith  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Church.  Unlike  other  Eastern  Orthodox 
Christians  who  have  lived  for  centuries  in  soci- 
eties shaped  by  the  Orthodox  tradition,  we  live  in 
the  midst  of  a thoroughly  ’’western”  world  and  our 
religious  commitment  cannot  be  taken  for  granted 
as  simply  given  by  the  facts  of  our  cultural 
existence.  (Study  Encounter,  vol.  XI,  no.  2,  1975> 

P.  17) 

This  shows  that  there  is  here  an  awareness  of  the  biblical, 
patristic  roots  of  Orthodox  faith,  yet  at  the  same  time  a 
positive  and  creative  attempt  to  act  in  the  present  in  a 
situation  that  is  radically  different  from  that  of  tradi- 
tionally Orthodox  societies.  After  a careful  statement  of 
their  belief  in  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  and  a develop- 
ment of  their  understanding  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the 
presence  in  this  world  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  they  say: 

We  believe  that  it  (our  faith)  alone  can  be  truly  re- 
levant and  fully  convincing  to  people  in  all  times 
and  places  (including  contemporary  America)  who  seek 
the  truth  that  makes  men  free  and  the  way  that  leads 
to  life,  with  purity  of  heart,  humility  of  mind  and 
honesty  of  intention., ( Ibid , p.  18) 

Here  we  see  the  group’s  reception  of  this  holistic  view  and 
a willingness  to  share  it  with  others  in  their  cultural  con- 
text. This  understanding  of  Orthodoxy  as  providing  the  basis 
for  a fundamental  identity  or  ’’life-style”  explains  the  state 
ment ’ s affirmation  that: 

It  is  precisely  our  faith  within  the  Church  that 
allows  us  to  discern  and  to  affirm  the  presence  and 
action  of  God  throughout  the  whole  of  creation  and  in 
all  human  beings.  ( Ibid , p.  18) 

Thus,  the  faith  that  is  affirmed  does  not  reject  all  that  is 
outside  the  Orthodox  Church.  Indeed,  such  a negative  approac 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  content  of  this  faith.  It 
does  not  lead  to  a ”triumphalist ” approach,  but: 
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it  does  mean,  however,  that  the  sole  criterion 
for  judging  all  men  and  all  things  is  the  faith  and 
life  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  contained  and  revealed 
in  its  scriptures,  dogmas,  canons,  councils,  sacra- 
ments, liturgies,  saints  and  holy  icons.  ( Ibid , p.  18) 

This  faith,  in  a very  radical  sense,  provides  the  point  of 
view  from  which  all  of  life  is  perceived.  The  basic  affir- 
mation of  this  statement  is  that  their  hope  stems  from  their 
faith . 

This  statement  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Christian  faith  is  always  challenged  by  historical  change  and 
that  although  it  has  been  expressed  with  different  emphases 
and  terms,  "There  was  never  a break  in  consistency  or  con- 
tinuity in  the  content  of  the  faith  in  Church  tradition" 
(ibid.,  p.  19)*  This  leads  us  to  the  fundamental  affirmation 
that  : 


We  are  aware  of  the  fact  as  well  that  our  society  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  past  ages  and  that 
our  responsibility  to  defend  the  faith  and  to  account 
for  our  hope  will  obviously  require  our  own  unique 
efforts,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  apostles  and 
fathers  of  old*,  and  with  equal  consistency  and  con- 
tinuity of  content.  It  is  certainly  part  of  our  hope 
and  central  to  our  faith  that  God  will  give  us  the 
grace  to  meet  this  challenge  today,  (ibid,  p.  19) 

Here  we  encounter  something  that  is  of  crucial  importance  for 
our  reflections  on  this  response.  It  is  based  on  an  under- 
standing of  Tradition  as  the  on-going,  dynamic  life  and  work 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Church  and  of  consistency  as  a positive, 
liberating  reality.  This  is  not  an  apologia  for  a sterile 
conservatism;  indeed,  the  logical  conclusion  would  be  that 
those  who  share  in  this  understanding  of  Tradition  will  be 
acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  a witness  that  speaks  to  the 
needs  of  humanity  today.  This  awareness  can  be  detected  in 
the  following  statement  from  the  Orthodox  preparations  for 
Nairobi : 


More  than  ever  the  world  requires  of  us  to  be  a con- 
fessing Church.  We  confess  the  faith  of  the  apostles 
which  continues  until  today.  The  centrality  of  Christ 
is  the  ecclesial  life  which  is  not  locked  into  ra- 
tional definitions  and  forms.  The  Church  continues 
to  confess  through  her  total  allegiance  to  the  humi- 
liated and  glorified  Logos.  Confessing  Christ  today 
means  for  us  to  call  all  people  to  become  sensitive 
to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  entire  world 
in  order  that  all  may  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
the  Incarnate  Word  in  the  resemblance  of  God.  (Con- 
sultation on  "Confessing  Christ  Today",  quoted  in 
Orthodox  Contributions  to  Nairobi , p . 1 4 ) 
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The  same  idea  is  articulated  in  a statement  on  Evangelical 
Witness  in  the  following  terms: 

But  it  will  seek  to  do  its  task  of  evangelisation  ... 
not  by  parroting  words  of  another  age,  but  by  refor- 
mulating the  unchanging  Truth  with  an  eye  to  its 
cont emporisat ion . Certainly,  in  doing  this  it  will 
also  respond  creatively  in  the  patristic  spirit  to 
the  ever-new  and  ever- changing  phenomena  of  our  times. 
(Ibid,  p.  22) 

The  Orthodox  understanding  of  Tradition  does  not  imply  a 
de  facto  resistance  to  change.  Rather,  instead  of  limiting 
creativity,  it  calls  and  liberates  the  Orthodox  to  be  truly 
creative  in  expressing  their  faith  and  hope  in  ways  that  are 
consistent  with  Scripture  and  Tradition  and  which  respond 
to  the  challenges  of  their  society.  This  is  a central  notion 
that  must  be  given  careful  attention  in  considering  the  Ortho- 
dox contributions  to  the  hope  study  project.  It  is  precisely 
this  understanding  that  lies  at  the  roots  of  the  Orthodox 
assertion  of  being  the  "catholic  Church  of  Christ".  The 
American  statement,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  a self-righteous, 
sectarian  approach  or  of  a relativistic,  denominational  ap- 
proach, sees  the  presentation  of  Orthodoxy  as  the  catholic 
Church  of  Christ  as  the  response  to  the  challenges  of  the 
present.  In  terms  of  their  understanding  of  Tradition  and 
their  notion  of  consistency,  this  is  the  most  holistic  ap- 
proach. Yet  this  implies: 

the  responsibility  to  defend  this  truth  and  to  affirm 
it  wherever,  whenever  and  by  whomever  it  is  witnes- 
sed and  lived,  however  partially  and  in  however  a 
limited  and  incomplete  manner  or  form.  (Study  Encounter, 
vol.  XI,  no.  2,  1975,  p.  19) 

Thus  the  community  not  only  affirms  but  it  also  understands 
itself : 


as  a community  seeking,  asking  and  learning  in 
communion  with  God  through  Christ  in  the  Spirit  in  the 
the  Church;  in  communion  with  all  of  the  apostles, 
martyrs  and  saints  and  in  communion  with  all  people 
and  the  whole  of  creation.  ( Ibid , p.  19) 

In  another  statement  we  find  the  following  affirmation: 

When  Orthodox  Christians  say  they  are  within  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  this  is  no  exclusivist  claim  but  a declara- 
tion that  they  abide  in  the  fulness  of  the  apostolic 
communion  which  has  always  still  to  be  manifested 
more  fully,  and  this  in  company  with  all  other  Chris- 
tians at  work  in  the  world.  (Consultation  on  "The 
Church’s  Struggle  for  Justice  and  Unity",  quoted  in 
Orthodox  Contributions  to  Nairobi,  p.  31 ) 
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Thus,  this  claim  is  seen  with  a certain  humility  and  with  a 
sense  of  solidarity  with  others  who  are  seeking  and  asking. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  vague  about  this  assertion, 
for  all  men  are  called  to  the  unity  which  is  "the  unity  of 
the  Church  given  by  God  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit"  ( Study 
Encounter , vol.  XI,  no.  2,  1975»  p.  19).  It  implies  that  all 
Christians : 

should  strive  in  their  own  churches  and  traditions 
to  deepen  the  fulness  of  the  apostolic  faith  embodied 
in  a fully  ecclesial  life.  (Consultation  on  "The 
Church’s  Struggle  for  Justice  and  Unity",  quoted  in 
Orthodox  Contributions  to  Nairobi,  p.  32) 

It  becomes  clear  immediately  that  the  main  issues  here  are 
those  of  Tradition,  continuity,  consistency.  In  certain 
respects,  this  continuity  becomes  the  very  content  of  hope 
in  the  American  statement.  This  is  more  easily  appreciable 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  various  factors  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  their  statement  and  at  the  beginning  of 
this  paper.  If  the  statement  stresses  so  strongly  continuity 
as  the  content  of  its  hope,  how  does  it  relate  to  eschatologi 
cal  hope?  How  does  the  American  statement  deal  with  the  chal 
lenge  implicit  in  the  image  of  the  Church  as  potentially 
including  all  of  creation  as  transfigured  and  restored  in 
Christ?  In  what  ways  does  it  grapple  with  the  creative  ten- 
sion in  the  framework  of  an  eschatology  which  sees  the  King- 
dom as  here,  yet  still  to  come?  This  vision  of  the  coming 
Kingdom  would  surely  be  a stimulus  to  witness  to  truth  and 
justice,  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  to  all  men  and  to  question 
the  world  and  its  structures,  especially  those  which  seek  to 
enslave  man  by  violence,  oppression,  money,  etc.  Indeed,  this 
raises  the  question  of  the  relationship  between  Christian 
hope  and  the  hopes  of  the  world. 

The  vision  of  the  cosmic  dimensions  of  the  salvation  given 
in  Christ  links  the  hopes  of  Christians  with  the  hopes  of  all 
humankind  for  a more  just  and  liberated  world.  Christian 
hope,  rooted  in  its  vision  of  the  Kingdom,  gives  the  deepest 
meaning  to  the  hopes  of  the  world.  There  cannot  be  an  authen 
tic  Christian  hope  without  concern  for  and  sharing  in  the 
hopes  for  a just  community  and  for  liberation  from  all  kinds 
of  oppression,  exploitation  and  discrimination.  Although 
there  are  differences  in  the  origins,  means  and  dimensions 
of  Christian  hope  and  the  hopes  of  the  world,  there  is  at  the 
same  time,  precisely  because  of  these  differences,  the  need 
for  them  to  be  in  continual  contact  with  each  other.  They 
can  challenge  each  other,  thereby  making  Christian  hope  more 
dynamic  and  making  the  hopes  of  the  world  less  anthropo- 
centric and  more  meaningful.  Christian  hope  is  not  called 
to  separate  itself  from  the  hopes  of  humanity  but  to  enter 
into  them,  to  share  in  them,  to  transform  them. 

In  this  light,  we  can  ask  what  the  relationship  is  between 
the  hope  expressed  in  the  American  statement  and  that  of 
other  American  groups.  Answers  to  this  question  would  help 


us  to  see  how  this  statement  relates  to  its  context  in  the 
broader  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  clear  that  the  struggle  to 
witness  in  a new  situation  calls  for  an  ever-deepening  aware- 
ness of  the  roots  of  faith.  One  might  ask  what  new  things 
are  hoped  for  and  how  they  are  related  to  Tradition.  One 
could  also  ask  to  what  extent  the  approach  to  modern  biblical 
criticism  affects  the  encounter  with  contemporary  questions 
and  the  attempt  to  give  a contemporary  witness. 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  ask  what  meaning  the  American 
statement  would  have  for  Christians  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Orthodox  accounts  of  hope 
coming  out  of  the  Middle  East  or  Eastern  Europe,  for  example, 
would  have  quite  different  emphases.  How  would  they  inter- 
relate? The  question  becomes  even  broader  if  we  ask  what 
this  statement  would  mean  for  African,  Asian  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can communities  that  seek  to  articulate  their  faith  and  hope 
in  terms  that  are  rooted  in  their  culture  and  therefore  ac- 
cessible to  their  contemporaries.  How  does  the  attempt,  in 
the  seemingly  different  contexts,  to  free  themselves  from 
"the  Babylonian  captivity"  of  theology,  the  Western  frame- 
work to  which  doing  theology  has  been  confined  until  fairly 
recently,  articulate  itself  in  the  various  accounts  of  hope? 
How  is  the  balance  of  incarnat ional  and  eschatological  empha- 
ses worked  out? 

Any  common  account  of  hope  would  have  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  importance  of  Tradition  and  the  sense  of  continuity. 
This  would  mean  that  it  would  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  Ortho- 
dox understanding  of  their  identity  as  the  catholic  Church  of 
Christ.  This,  of  course,  touches  on  the  whole  area  of  creeds 
and  confessing  which  have  an  ecclesial  role  for  the  Orthodox. 
Although  the  Church  is  united  in  confessing  one  faith,  it  is 
not  a "confessional"  body. 

The  Orthodox  Church  possesses  its  own  "confessions" 
of  faith  in  the  form  of  creeds  and  the  decisions 
of  the  ancient  councils,  especially  the  ecumenical 
councils.  This  makes  it  appear  as  a "confessional 
body"  or  "family"  and  it  is  often  treated  as  such  by 
the  non-Orthodox.  And  yet  such  an  understanding  of 
Orthodoxy,  sometimes  encouraged  by  the  Orthodox  them- 
selves, would  contradict  the  fundamental  character 
of  its  ecclesiology . ("The  Ecumenical  Nature  of  the 

Orthodox  Witness",  Orthodox  Task  Force,  1977 » pT  51 

The  document  goes  on  to  state  that  in  fidelity  to  their  ec- 
clesiology, the  Orthodox  cannot  identify  the  Church  with  a 
particular  confession,  for  this  would  make  it  a confessional 
body  but  not  the  Church.  The  statement  also  raises  other 
points  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  Although 
they  pertain  directly  to  confessions  of  faith,  they  should 
be  heard  for  the  sake  of  clarifying  an  Orthodox  position: 

This  process  of  applying  the  Apostolic  faith  to  new 
historical  situations  explains  the  idea  of  the  "re- 
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ception"  of  a Council.  Reception  does  not  mean 
a "formal  approval"  of  the  Council.  The  faith  which 
is  pronounced  by  a Council  establishes  itself  as 
Truth,  by  being  received  and  re-received  by  the  com- 
munity of  the  Church  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every  form 
of  confession  of  faith  is  shown  to  be  in  the  end  a 
matter  of  participation  in  the  local  Eucharistic 
community.  Faith  becomes  salvation  only  when  it  is 
life  in  the  community  of  the  Church.  ( Ibid , p.  3) 

Thus,  a confession  of  faith  has  a very  well-defined  ecclesial 
and  ecclesiological  role.  It  finds  its  ultimate  role  in  the 
life  of  the  Church.  The  Orthodox  position  would  allow  parti- 
cipation in  the  effort  to  articulate  a common  account  of 
hope  as  long  as  it  is  not  suggested  that  it  should  have  ec- 
clesiological consequences.  This  position  stems  out  of  the 
understanding  of  the  relationship  between  confessing  and  the 
life  of  the  local  Eucharistic  community.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult from  this  point  of  view  to  see  how  something  from  with- 
out could  claim  to  have  any  ecclesiological  consequence.  Never- 
theless, bearing  this  in  mind,  it  seems  that  Orthodox  would 
be  able  to  identify  at  least  partially  with  a common  account 
of  hope.  This  would  provide  the  Orthodox  with  the  opportuni- 
ty to  ask  themselves  certain  questions  and  to  participate  in 
the  on-going  effort  for  finding  contemporary  accounts  of  hope 
and  would  provide  non-Orthodox  the  possibility  of  seeing  the 
positive  open  nature  of  Tradition. 
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SECTION 
I I 


DECLARATION  OF  FAITH,  ZAIRE, 


AFRICA 


OUR  FAITH  IN  JESUS  CHRIST 
Declaration  of  the  Episcopate  of  Zaire  - 


The  12th  Plenary  Assembly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  held  in  Kinshasa  in  January  1975*  is- 
sued a declaration  entitled,  "Our  Faith  in 
Jesus  Christ*1.  In  this  declaration  one  has  an 
example  of  how  a church  in  Africa  seeks  to  arti- 
culate its  faith  in  the  context  of  a new  poli- 
tical culture  which  creates  a tension  between 
the  church  and  the  state. 


Preamble 


At  the  moment  when  our  country  stands  at  a decisive  turning 
point  in  its  history  and  when  many  Christians  are  deeply 
shaken  in  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  we,  the  Bishops  of 
Zaire,  gathered  in  plenary  assembly,  consider  it  our  pastoral 
duty  to  enlighten  the  people  of  God  and  plead  with  them  to 
persevere  in  their  faith,  the  faith  which  invites  them  to 
work  actively  for  the  creation  of  an  authentic  and  prosper- 
ous Zairean  nation. 

In  this  present  declaration,  we  want  to  affirm,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Second  Synod,  the  position  of  the  Church  of  Zaire  on 
the  basic  faith,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  its  character  as 
a particular  church  in  the  communion  of  the  universal  Church. 
But  before  that  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  question  our 
historical  situation  and  our  concrete  involvement  in  the 
present  day  context. 

In  doing  this,  we  have  no  intention  whatever  of  making  our- 
selves a power  rival  to  the  state,  but  simply  of  placing 
ourselves  in  the  service  of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 

r 

he  who  continues  to  be  fully,  equally  for  us  and  for  our  time, 
"the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life"  (John  14:6). 


I.  The  Present  Context 

1.  Considering  the  present  context,  we  have  estimated 
that  certain  facts  engender  in  the  Christian  people  a pro- 
found feeling  of  anxiety  and  insecurity  for  its  faith. 

2.  A first  fact  which  it  is  well  to  recall  is  that  the 
secularity  of  the  state  was  proclaimed  in  the  Constitution, 
which  means  that  there  is  no  religion  or  religious  form  im- 
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posed  on  all  citizens  as  the  state  religion. 

3.  Another  major  fact,  linked  to  the  first,  is  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  principle  of  a return  to  authenticity. 

In  virtue  of  this  principle,  any  act,  any  search  to  form  our 
society  and  our  civilization,  must  take  place  in  constant 
reference  to  our  own  tradition,  our  own  situation  and  our 
own  evolution. 

4.  However,  both  these  principles  appear  to  be  understood 
in  an  anti-religious  sense,  or  at  least  in  opposition  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  several 
measures  and  declarations  aimed  at  the  Christian  churches: 
the  suppression  of  confessional  youth  movements;  suppression 
of  Christian  names  of  non-African  origin;  suppression  of 
crucifix  and  cross  in  public  places  and  establishments;  sup- 
pression of  religious  instruction  in  schools;  suppression  of 
theological  faculties  within  the  UNUZA;  proclamation  of  the 
MPR  as  a church  (l)  etc. 

5.  In  face  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Bishops  of 
Zaire  deem  it  proper  to  recall  that  secularity  means  neither 
secularization  nor  religious  indifference  (2).  In  fact,  in 
virtue  of  a healthy  secularity,  any  state  should  respect 
and  protect  the  religious  convictions  of  all  its  citizens. 
Besides,  it  is  to  this  principle  that  the  manifesto  of  the 
people's  movement  for  revolution  and  the  Zairean  constitu- 
tion conform  when  they  guarantee  the  citizens  of  Zaire  all 
basic  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  religion  (3)* 


(1)  Cf.  the  declaration  of  the  State  Commissioner  for  Politi- 
cal Affairs  and  the  Political  Commissioner,  citizen 
Engulu,  to  the  regional  officers  of  the  Education  Nation- 
ale,  on  the  4th  December  1974. 

(2)  Cf.  "L'Eglise  au  service  de  la  nation  zalroise".  Actes 
de  la  Xle  Assemblee  Pleniere  de  l'Episcopat  du  Zaire, 
Brussels,  1972,  pp.80-8l. 

(3)  Liberty,  in  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  implies  the 
rejection  of  all  forms  of  discrimination.  "Aucun 
zalrois  ne  peut,  en  matiere  d'education  et  d’acces  aux 
fonctions,  faire  l'objet  d'une  mesure  discriminatoire , 
qu'elle  resulte  d'une  loi  ou  d ' un  acte  de  l'executif, 
en  raison  de  sa  religion,  de  son  appartenance  ethique, 

de  son  sexe,  de  son  lieu  de  naissance  ou  de  sa  residence” 
(Revised  Constitution,  II,  art.  12).  And  again:  "Dans 
la  Republique  du  Zaire,  il  n'y  a pas  de  religion  d'Etat. 
Toute  personne  a le  droit  de  manifester  sa  religion  ou 
ses  convictions,  seule  ou  en  commun,  tant  en  public 
prive,  par  le  culte,  1 ' enseignement , les  pratiques, 

1 ' accomplissement  de  rites  et  l'etat  de  vie  religieuse, 
sous  reserve  de  1 ' ordre  public  et  des  bonnes  moeurs" 

(art.  18). 
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6.  In  face  of  present  discussions  among  the  Christians 
on  questions  of  free  choice,  the  Bishops  of  Zaire  recall, 
in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II,  that  the  Church  recognizes  and 
respects  legitimate  and  healthy  secularity  such  as  defined 
by  legal  texts  which  are  very  clear  and  explicit.  The  com- 
munity organized  juridically  as  a state  has  as  its  essential 
task  the  improvement  of  human  conditions  and  temporal  well- 
being. It  exists,  in  effect,  in  terms  of  the  public  good 
which  "includes  the  whole  of  the  conditions  of  social  life 
which  allow  men,  families  and  groupings  to  fulfill  them- 
selves more  completely  and  more  easily"  (4).  The  means  it 
uses  to  accomplish  its  mission  - authority,  laws  and  juri- 
dical rules  - are  of  a temporal  order.  Thus  the  state,  by 
its  nature,  is  secular;  "legitimate  and  healthy  secularity, 
declared  Pious  XII,  "is  one  of  the  principles  of  catholic 
doctrine" ( 5 ) • 

7.  A return  to  authenticity  is  a move  which  allows  us  to 
be  fully  ourselves  and  yet  open  to  others  and  to  progress. 

To  tie  again  our  bonds  with  the  free  men  who  were  our  an- 
cestors implies,  in  fact,  the  re-adoption  of  all  the  values 
compatible  with  the  demands  of  the  modern  world.  The  Chris- 
tian faith  does  not  exempt  us  from  such  an  effort.  Much  to 
the  contrary,  it  impels  us  to  it,  for  it  helps  us  to  take 
seriously  our  task  as  men  and  the  social  service  we  are 
called  to  render  to  our  brothers  (6).  If  it  acts  - and  it 
should  act  - it  will  always  be  by  integrating  itself  from 
the  inside  to  our  options  of  civilization,  like  a powerful 
dynamic  of  orientation  and  criticism.  The  return  to  authen- 
ticity in  no  way  excludes  the  universal  act  of  salvation  of 
Christ.  Vatican  II  recalled  this  vigorously:  "From  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  their  people,  from  their  wisdom 
and  their  learning,  from  their  arts  and  sciences,  these 
churches  borrow  all  those  things  which  can  contribute  to  the 
glory  of  their  Creator,  the  revelation  of  the  Saviour's 
grace,  or  the  proper  arrangement  of  Christian  life"  (7)# 

8.  The  reform  in  the  area  of  sacerdotal  and  religious 
education,  in  the  area  of  liturgy  and  catechetics,  the  re- 
search done  on  African  religions  by  the  Catholic  Faculty 
of  Theology  in  Kinshasa,  etc.  indicate  the  Church's  desire 
to  contribute  to  the  re-establishment  of  our  cultural  heri- 
tage. (8) 

(4)  Gaudium  et  Spes,  no.  7^. 

(5)  Pius  XII,  Allocution  a des  pelerins  des  Marches,  in 
D.C.  195,  no.  1275,  Col.  456. 

(6)  Gaudium  et  Spes.  no.  3* 

(7)  Ad  Gentes,  no.  22. 

(8)  Cf.  especially  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  African  Re- 
ligions whose  aim  is  to  undertake  research  towards  a 
scientific  understanding  of  African  religions,  beliefs 
and  customs,  both  traditional  and  modern.  The  Center 
publishes  a revue  entitled,  "Cahiers  des  Religions 
Africaines" . 
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II 


Our  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ 


9.  The  situation  which  we  have  just  described  and  in 
particular  the  anxiety  of  the  faithful  concerning  their 
Christian  existence,  brings  us  to  re-affirm  our  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  God  made  man  (Heb.  l:l). 

10.  The  New  Testament  proclaims  the  divineness  of  Jesus, 
his  transcendence,  his  universal  and  exclusive  primacy  in 
the  history  of  salvation.  Christ  is  Lord,  Head,  Principle 
and  Fullness. 

11.  Christ  occupies  a unique  place  in  the  plan  of  divine 
wisdom.  Alone,  he  is  seated  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  en- 
joying the  royal  and  divine  power.  Even  more,  situated  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  mystery  of  salvation  (Eph.  1:3-1^)* 
Christ  is  depicted  as  being  well  above  all  creatures. 

"Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted  him  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at 
the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth,  and  every  tongue 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father."  (Phil.  2:9-11 ) 

12.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  also  Head.  He  is  "the  first-born 

of  all  creation"  (Col.  1:15)*  "before  all  things"  (Col.  1:17) 
The  Father  "has  made  him  the  head  over  all  things  for  the 
Church"  (Eph.  1:22). 

13.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  equally  the  Principle  of  creation 
(Rev.  3:14;  Heb.  1:3), of  revelation  (John  1 4:6;  Heb.  1:1-4) 
and  of  the  resurrection  (Col.  1:18;  I Cor.  15:20). 

14 . Finally,  Principle  of  all  things,  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
Fullness  of  life  and  of  salvation,  "for  in  him  all  the  full- 
ness of  God  was  pleased  to  dwell,  and  through  him  to  recon- 
cile to  himself  all  things"  (Col.  1:19-20). 

15*  By  reason  of  these  prerogatives,  we  confess  that  the 
person  and  salvation  act  of  Jesus  concern  all  men.  He  is 
the  unique  mediator  between  God  and  men  (Heb.  9:15).  He 
is  also  for  us  the  ultimate  reference.  He  is  alpha  and  omega 
(Rev.  1:8). 

1 6.  Such  is  our  faith  that  we  are  proud  to  proclaim  with 

the  whole  of  Christian  tradition.  We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
only  son  of  God  and  our  Saviour,  who  through  the  Father  has 
created  all  things  and  who  became  man  for  us  and  for  our 
salvation,  conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  He  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate;  he  died  on 
the  cross  for  our  sins  and,  the  third  day,  he  rose  from 
the  dead.  As  universal  judge,  he  assures  the  chosen  ones 
the  eternal  life  of  the  Father.  He  is  also  the  new  Adam 
who  has  conquered  sin  and  death  in  our  world  marked  by  uni- 
versal deprivation. 
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III.  Our  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Church  Communion 

17*  AH  those  who  welcome  the  Lord  Jesus  form  the  new 

people  of  God:  the  Church.  This  people  is  not  constituted 
as  a power  parallel  and  rival  to  the  temporal  power.  Its 
"raison  d’etre"  is  its  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  not  the  expression  of  a terrestial  strength  but  of 
a humble  service. 

18.  The  Church  of  Zaire,  fully  responsible  for  its  evan- 
gelization, is  increasingly  proving  its  courage  and  its  cre- 
ativity. In  becoming  more  and  more  truly  itself,  the  Church 
of  Zaire  feels  responsible  for  this  evangelization  of  Africa 
which  finds  itself  at  a critical  moment  in  its  development 
and  contributes  to  the  building  of  the  universal  Church  (9)* 

19.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  local  church  to  combine  firm- 
ness in  doctrinal  convictions  to  reflexion  on  the  cost  of 
historical  situations.  It  is  equally  the  duty  of  every  local 
church  to  maintain  the  necessary  unity,  to  deepen  dialogue 
with  all  other  local  churches  and,  above  all,  with  the 
Apostolic  Seat,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council: 

"This  collegial  union  is  also  apparent  in  the 
relations  of  the  individual  bishops  with  parti- 
cular churches  and  with  the  universal  Church. 

The  Roman  Pontiff,  as  the  successor  of  Peter,  is 
the  perpetual  and  visible  source  and  foundation 
of  the  unity  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  multitude 
of  the  faithful.  The  individual  bishop,  however, 
is  the  visible  principle  and  foundation  of  unity  in 
his  particular  church  fashioned  after  the  model  of 
the  universal  Church.  In  and  from  such  individual 
churches  there  comes  into  being  the  one  and  only 
Catholic  Church.  For  this  reason  each  individual 
bishop  represents  his  own  church,  but  all  of  them 
together  in  union  with  the  Pope  represent  the  entire 
Church  joined  in  the  bond  of  peace,  love  and  unity." 

(10) 


IV.  Certain  Demands  of  Christian  Life 

20.  The  Christian  faith  is  a gift  of  God  which  assumes 
the  fundamental  openness  of  free  man,  personal  engagement 
of  all  men  and  permanent  conversion. 


(9)  Cf.  the  declaration  of  Bishops  from  Africa  and  Mada- 
gascar present  at  the  synod:  To  Promote  Evangelization 

in  Co-responsibility,  in  D.C.  197^f  no.  1 664,  Col.  995-6. 

(10)  Lumen  Gentium,  no.  23. 
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21.  Through  his  gift  of  comprehension,  his  capacity  of 
language,  his  emotionality,  man  appears  as  being  an  opening 
to  those  other  than  himself. 

22.  Christian  conversion  means  opening  to  Christ  who 
supremely  summons  man,  but  respects  his  identity.  Consequent- 
ly, the  African,  upon  conversion  to  the  Gospel,  does  not  dis- 
own his  authenticity.  Among  other  things,  this  conversion  to 
the  Gospel  is  a completely  free  act. 

23*  Man  is  free  before  God  to  say  yes  or  no.  One  page  of 
the  Gospel  illustrates  this  simply  and  sugges t ively : the 
parable  of  the  guests  at  the  marriage  feast  (Mt.  22:1-14; 

Lk.  14:15:24).  This  freedom  before  God  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  responsibility  of  man. 

24.  Far  from  being  sinecure,  the  Christian  faith  demands 

a conversion  repeated  unceasingly  and  thus  a revision  of  our 
most  tested  attitudes  and  our  methods.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  real  when  it  transforms  us  fundamentally.  On  many  occa- 
sions, Christ  invites  us  to  reflect  about  the  cost  of  re- 
nouncing (Lk.  14:28-33);  to  sacrifice  all  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  (Mt.  13:45-46);  to  detach  ourselves  from  material  things 
(Mt.  19:23-24;  Mk.  10:  23-25);  to  make  a radical  choice  with- 
out nostalgia  (Mt.  5:1-12;  Lk . 9:  59-60);  to  break  with  every- 
thing which  hinders  our  belonging  to  God  (Mt.  10:34-39;  Lk. 
14:26-27);  to  enter  by  the  narrow  gate  (Mt.  7:13-14);  to 
remain  patient  vigilants  until  the  day  of  salvation  (Mt.  24: 
42-51 ) ; to  work  ceaselessly  for  our  spiritual  blossoming 
(Mt.  25:  14:30  ; Lk.  10:  11-26;  I Cor.  15:  58). 

The  present  difficulties  invite  us  to  purify  and  deepen  our 
faith.  Christ’s  appeal  is  always  real:  "Repent  for  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  near"  (Mt.  4:17)*  The  Christian  experience  is 
an  experience  of  suffering  and  of  glory.  It  is  a paschal 
experience  (Phil.  3:10)* 

25*  We  do  not  have  the  Christian  faith  once  for  all. 

Saint  Paul  describes  it  as  something  which  is  born,  which 
grows,  which  lives  or  which  dies  (Gal.  3:ll)« 

26.  The  Christian  therefore  finds  in  faith  in  Christ  a 
new  approach  to  the  world.  All  we  do  in  following  Christ 
assumes  a new  value  and  new  meaning.  The  intimate  union  with 
the  Crucified,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  glorified  Lord, 
having  conquered  the  world  (John  l6:33)»  permits  us  an  open- 
ness to  the  world  which  is  not  nourished  from  ideologies  or 
illusions  but  which  equally  disregards  resignation  and  despair. 

"Appointed  Lord  by  His  Resurrection  and  given 
plenary  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth-,  Christ  is  now 
at  work  in  the  hearts  of  men  through  the  energy  of 
His  Spirit.  He  arouses  not  only  a desire  for  the 
age  to  come,  but,  by  that  very  fact,  He  animates, 
purifies,  and  strengthens  those  noble  longings 
too  by  which  the  human  family  strives  to  make  its 
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life  more  human  and  to  render  the  whole  earth 
submissive  to  this  goal."  (ll) 

27.  The  Christian  ethic  is  less  a collection  of  moral 
codified  rules  commanding  good  and  forbidding  bad,  than  a 
dynamic,  spiritual  law  calling  the  Christian  to  live  accord- 
ing to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  It  is  not  the  letter  which 
kills:  it  is  the  spirit  which  resuscitates  (Rom,  8:2).  It 

is  not  a tyrannic  exteriorizing:  it  is  an  in t er iorizing  free- 
ly assumed  by  the  love  of  Him  who  died  for  us.  It  is  not 
imposed:  it  is  a loving  communion,!  It  is  not  fixed:  it  is 
life  and  assimilation  under  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Rom.  8:  l4). 

28.  From  this,  the  Christian  ethic  is  the  creator  of  a 
type  of  man  and  a type  of  civilization  capable  of  escaping 
all  sclerosis.  It  is  not  simply  speculative  but  active. 

This  creative  action  does  not  absolutize,  does  not  sclerose 
its  production  or  its  values:  it  continually  passes  them  by 
under  the  movement  of  the  Spirit.  It  coincides  with  none  of 
its  works  (schools,  hospitals,  etc.). 

29.  Christian  ethic  is,  above  all,  an  imitation  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  in  the  last  account  an  acceptance  of  the  cross, 
that  is  to  say,  endless  capacity  to  live  uncomfortably  and 

to  let  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour  triumph;  in  this 
love  are  contained  all  the  particular  precepts  (Mt.  22:  35- 
40)  . This  cross  guides  the  Christian  to  glory  (Phil.  3: 
10-21). 


Conclusions 

30.  If  secularity  is  a strict  right  of  the  State,  reli- 
gious liberty  is  likewise  a strict  right  of  individuals  and 
c ommunit ies . 

31.  The  principle  of  authenticity,  as  we  have  raised  it 
here,  is  an  important  factor  and  a positive  broadening  in 
view  of  enriching  the  Church.  The  latter  holds  great  con- 
sideration and  esteem  for  the  deep  desire  of  the  whole  na- 
tion to  recover  its  own  identity.  It  has  given  and  continues 
to  give  its  full  support  to  the  building  of  the  earthly 

city  in  Zaire. 

32.  We  have  recognized  that  the  Good  News  of  salvation  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  capable  of  transforming  those  who  welcome  it 
with  all  sincerity.  We  have  recognized  in  the  risen  Christ 
the  Head  of  the  universe,  of  "things  in  heaven  and  things 

on  earth"  (Eph.  1:10). 


(ll)  Gaudium  et  Spes, 


"He  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born 


no.  38. 
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from  the  dead,  that  in  everything  he  might  be  pre-eminent" 
(Col.  1:18).  He  is  the  unique  mediator  between  God  and  men 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  latter.  His  Lordship  reaches 
out  to  everything  and  his  reign  has  no  end.  The  Church,  com- 
munity of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  not  a state 
within  the  state,  it  is  not  a rival  power,  it  is  not  a pres- 
sure group,  but  it  exists  by  its  faith  and  it  is  organized 
only  to  serve  God  and  the  nation. 

33*  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a gift  of  God.  But  a gift 
must  be  accepted  to  be  truly  meaningful.  This  acceptance 
is  not  alienation  for  there  is  no  alienation  in  loving  Him 
who  loves  you.  Faith  is  not  the  negation  of  the  identity 
of  the  believer;  it  is  its  promotion. 

34.  Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a personal  and  free  act.  No- 
one  can  force  a person  to  believe;  God  himself  cannot.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  human  freedom.  Faith  is  a living  act. 

That  is  why  we  are  called  to  deepen  it,  to  bring  it  alive. 
This  is  a most  difficult  task,  demanding  from  each  one  per- 
manent conversion. 

35.  As  a personal  duty,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  equally 
a communal  engagement.  No-one  is  saved  alone.  We  are  in 
solidarity  and  have  a responsibility  of  one  to  the  others 
before  God. 

36.  Such  are  some  of  the  reflexions  of  our  witness  of 
faith,  which  we  deemed  fit  to  recall,  to  all  of  you,  priests, 
religious  and  lay  Christians  in  this  country,  so  anxious  to 
know  the  fundamental  position  of  the  Church  in  the  present 
situation. 

37.  God  calls  all  men  to  a community  in  life  in  his  Son. 
This  life  has  been  manifested  to  us  in  the  coming  of  Christ, 
God  made  man,  and  made  accessible  by  being  placed  in  his 
body  which  is  the  Church.  Participation  in  this  life  cannot 
be  by  proxy.  It  must  be  assumed  by  each  one,  by  all  that  he 
is  in  himself  and  in  his  socio- cultural  roots. 

38.  For  this  reason,  we  are  careful  not  to  confound  faith 
with  doctrinal  formulation,  faith  with  culture,  that  is  to 
say,  modes  of  life,  of  thought  and  of  behaviour  in  which  a 
civilization  has  been  able  to  incarnate  its  faith. 

39.  We  will  be  more  particularly  attentive  to  the  concrete 
forms  which  the  call  of  Christ  takes  for  us:  profession  of 
active  faith  and  re-evaluation  of  the  initiation  to  evangeli- 
cal customs  within  the  African  and  Zairean  community. 

40.  We  cannot  close  this  declaration  without  thanking 
particularly  all  those  who  struggle  with  us  in  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation  (II  Cor.  3:18)  and  the  ministry  of  preach- 
ing and  teaching  (i  Tim.  3:17).  To  each  of  them  we  say  with 
Saint  Paul:  "Take  heed  to  yourself  and  to  your  teaching: 
hold  to  that,  for  by  so  doing  you  will  save  both  yourself  and 
your  hearers."  (i  Tim.  4:l6) 
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SECTION 

III 


CONFESSING  THE  FAITH  IN  ASIA 


I - 


1 


CONFESSING  THE  FAITH  IN  ASIA  TODAY 


From  October  2 6 to  November  3»  1966,  the  East 
Asia  Christian  Conference  - now  called  the 
Christian  Conference  of  Asia  - convened  its  first 
Faith  and  Order  Consultation  whose  purpose  it  was 
to  understand  and  articulate  the  Christian  faith 
in  the  Asian  context.  The  whole  Report,  some  118 
pages,  deals  with  the  essence  of  the  faith  in 
relation  to  issues  and  problems  which  churches 
and  Christians  in  Asia  have  to  face  in  many  and 
varied  situations.  From  this  long  Report,  the 
two  sections  which  follow  have  been  selected. 


A.  JESUS  CHRIST,  THE  CONFESSOR 

We  thank  God  for  Jesus  Christ,  the  New  Man.  All  around  us 
man’s  humanity  is  being  affirmed  in  the  many  ways  in  which 
it  is  sought  to  set  men  free  from  bondage  to  earthly  powers 
and  enslaving  beliefs,  in  the  resolve  that  all  men  shall  be 
cared  for  whatever  their  circumstances  in  life  - the  physical- 
ly weak,  the  socially  handicapped,  the  marginal  persons  in 
every  society. 

We  confess  Jesus  Christ  present  in  this  emergence  of  man 
as  man,  proclaiming  to  all  men  that  they  recover  their  human- 
ity only  in  Him  who  is  man  before  God.  As  long  as  man  stands 
alone,  he  stands  bound:  Jesus  sets  him  free  by  binding  him 
to  God.  As  long  as  men  seek  only  justice  for  their  fellow- 
men,  life  remains  enmeshed  in  strife:  there  is  release  only 
as  men  accept  together  the  gift  of  Christ  to  live  by  God’s 
mercy. 

And  yet,  even  as  we  confess  Him,  we  confess  to  Him 
our  own  involvement  in  the  many  ways  in  which  men  are 
being  dehumanised,  and  pray  that  He  will  give  us  the 
courage  and  faithfulness  to  resist  every  form  of 
belief  and  ideology  which  denies  to  men  their  es- 
sential dignity,  every  form  of  practice  in  the 
economic  or  the  political  order  which  denies  to  men 
their  equal  worth,  and  every  form  of  social  structure 
in  which  man  lives  at  the  expense  of  fellow-man. 

We  thank  God  for  Jesus  Christ , in  whom  is  the  promise  of  a new 
community.  Across  all  divisions  of  race  and  class,  nation 
and  cul ture , ca st e and  language,  bridges  are  being  built  that 
men  may  live  together  in  peace  and  justice. 
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We  confess  Jesus  Christ  active  in  the  midst  of  this  endeavou 
declaring  to  men  the  reconciliation  between  man  and  God  whic 
there  is  in  Christ,  and  within  which  reconciliation  alone, 
men  can  find  true  community  as  they  live  by  the  forgiveness 
He  wrought  and  forgiveness  of  one  another  which  He  enables. 

But  we  who  confess  Him,  confess  too  that  we  have 

failed  - failed  in  such  large  measure  to  be  the  re- 

conciling community  in  the  world,  failed  so  woefully 
even  to  demonstrate  with  any  adequacy  the  power  of  the 
gospel  to  unite  us.  We  pray  that  we  may  be  given  the 

resolve  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  our  work  for 

unity  in  the  Church  and  in  the  world,  and  the  dedi- 
cation to  build  with  vision  on  the  gifts  of  unity 
with  which  God  is  blessing  us  and  our  fellow-men  in 
our  time. 

We  thank  God  for  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  the  future  belongs 
and  in  whom  is  man's  hope  for  that  future.  Many  false  hopes 
have  been  destroyed  and  many  plans  to  build  the  future  by 
man's  own  devising  have  come  to  nothing;  and  yet  men  are 
living  without  hope,  for  there  seems  to  be  nothing  or  no-one 
to  hope  in.  The  gods  are  dead  or  dying  in  whom  countless  men 
have  hoped  but  they  have  not  found  God.  Human  dreams  for 
life  in  wholeness  lie  broken  without  hope  of  fulfilment, 
men  are  reconciling  themselves  to  live  today  without  probing 
into  the  mystery  of  tomorrow. 

We  confess  Jesus  Christ  sharing  in  the  agony  of  this  predi- 
cament in  which  men  are,  announcing  to  them  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  that  it  is  in  Him  who  bore  our  humanity,  lived 
our  life  and  died  our  death;  and  by  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead  has  cancelled  the  signature  of  death  written  over  human 
life.  He  whom  we  acknowledge  as  Lord  of  life  today  is  tomor- 
row's Humanity. 

God  forgive  our  sense  of  hopelessness  which,  even  as  we  con- 
fess Him,  we  allow  to  overshadow  our  lives.  God  forgive  us 
our  unwillingness  to  go  with  Christ  where  He  suffers  and  to 
be  with  Him  where  He  serves.  God  grant  us  the  grace  to  see 
that  we  may  not  proclaim  His  resurrection  and  expect  to 
taste  its  power  except  as  we  share  in  the  fellowship  of  His 
cross . 

B.  THE  CRITERIA  OF  CONFESSION 

1.  Christians  confess  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  and  among 
those  of  other  beliefs.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  confession  made  should  be  a true  confession  - true  both 
to  the  faith  itself  and  to  the  aim  which  is  the  aim  of  all 
confession:  "that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  evqry  knee  should 
bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord." 
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The  Faith  we  Confess  is  Grounded  in  Scripture 


2.  In  so  far  as  our  confession  of  faith  is  subject  to  dis- 
tortion, it  must  be  open  to  reform  and  correction  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  believe  that  our  confession 
should  be  constantly  evaluated  by  the  following  criteria: 

(i)  Does  our  confession  express  the  fullness  of 
the  Biblical  message  given  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments? 

Every  church,  within  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  universal, 
in  its  own  time  and  place,  receives  the  Bible  as  God’s  word 
to  man  and  the  record  of  God’s  redeeming  activity.  Jesus 
Christ,  in  whom  that  redeeming  work  found  fulfilment,  is  the 
Lord  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  key  to  the  understanding  of 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  In  taking  this  view 
we  recognise  that  there  are  diversities  of  interpretation 
within  the  total  Christian  fellowship,  but  we  must  guard 
against  the  danger  of  letting  these  diversities  lead  to 
one-sided  emphases  that  will  be  divisive. 

(ii)  Does  our  confession  present  the  gospel  as 

the  proclamation  of  events,  of  the  deeds  of 
God  in  history? 

The  Bible  testifies  to  God's  continuous  action  in  human 
history  to  rebuke  and  to  bless,  and  this  work  culminates  in 
the  sending  of  His  Son,  i.e.  in  His  birth,  His  atoning  death, 
His  resurrection,  and  in  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
Jesus  Christ  we  meet  the  living  God,  and  in  Him  alone  we 
know  God  as  Father. 

(iii)  Does  our  confession  make  clear  the  relevance  of 
the  gospel  for  men  in  Asia  today? 

Just  as,  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Word  of  God  came  in  terms 
relevant  to  men  in  their  own  times,  so  in  our  confession  we 
must  express  the  gospel  in  terms  which  speak  to  the  condition 
of  men  in  Asia  today.  Remaining  loyal  to  the  content  of  the 
gospel,  and  rejecting  all  that  contradicts  it,  we  must  learn 
to  become  all  things  to  all  men  in  the  ways  in  which  we  pre- 
sent the  gospel  to  our  fellow-men. 

(iv)  Does  our  confession  lead  others  to  commitment  to 
Christ? 

It  is  not  enough  to  bring  our  neighbours  to  intellectual 
assent  to  Christian  truth,  and  then  to  leave  them  uncom- 
mitted to  the  living  Lord.  We  are  called  to  be  His  follow- 
ers, leaving  self  behind  and  going  with  Him  wherever  He 
leads  us.  Just  as  in  the  early  Church  there  were  situations 
in  which  the  followers  of  Christ  could  only  witness  to  their 
faith  through  the  acceptance  of  suffering,  so  in  parts  of 
Asia  in  our  own  time  Christians  have  been  called  to  bear 
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that  same  testimony.  We  pray  that  we  may  all  be  ready  to 
make  this  confession  if  it  should  be  demanded  of  us. 

(v)  Is  our  confession  made  in  such  a way  as  to 
establish  others  in  the  household  of  God? 

The  Bible  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  God's  call  to  believe  is 
at  the  same  time  a call  to  life  within  the  community  of 
believers,  wherein  those  who  believe  are  united  to  each  other 
and  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Church. 

II.  The  Faith  we  Confess  Challenges  us  to  Examine  Continu- 
ally the  Life  of  our  Churches 


3.  The  Christian  Church  in  Asia  consists  of  a multitude  of 
congr egat ion s composed  of  many  different  types  of  men,  women 
and  children.  As  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  we  are 
within  the  transforming  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  However, 
we  remain  members  of  a fallen  creation,  and  our  sinfulness 
is  patent  both  to  those  within  the  Christian  community  and 
outside  it.  Nevertheless,  we  can  give  God  praise  for  signs 
of  His  work  in  our  midst  - the  creation  of  a fellowship  of 
diverse  people  united  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  moral  transfor- 
mation of  innumerable  lives,  the  force  of  a Christian  moral 
sense,  and  the  release  of  many  from  the  fear  of  death  and 
bondage  to  demonic  and  life-denying  forces.  This  work  of 
God  continues  until  men  are  transformed  into  the  image  of 
Him  who  is  true  man  for  all  men,  Jesus  Christ. 

4.  Precisely,  then,  because  we  are  men  among  and  with  our 
fellow-men,  we  must  acknowledge  and  seek  to  correct,  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel,  those  aspects  of  light  and  thought  within 
the  churches  which  obscure  or  distort  our  confession. 

(i)  The  Bible  testifies  to  a Christ  who  is  both  fully 

human  and  divine,  but  Christians  may  easily  fail  to 
grasp  this  teaching  in  its  glorious  fullness.  Some 
tend  to  discount  His  full  manhood,  and  thus  discount 
the  necessity  of  confessing  the  faith  in  relation  to 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  Others  tend  to  dis- 
count His  full  deity,  and  as  a result  are  unable  to 
confess  the  power  of  Christ  to  transform  the  world. 

(ii)  The  Bible  teaches  that  the  material  world  is 

God's  good  creation,  corrupted  by  man’s  disobedience, 
but  capable  of  reclamation  and  renewal.  Some  Chris- 
tians regard  matter  with  suspicion  or  contempt  becau- 
se they  see  it  in  contrast  to  a disincarnate  world  of 
spirit.  The  results  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the  silen- 
ce, uncertainty  and  inadequacy  of  Christian  teaching 
on  matters  of  sexual  morality,  social  and  economic 
justice,  and  the  need  for  social  and  political  action. 

(iii)  Both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  God's  bless- 

ing is  related  to  man's  physical  needs  and  is  describ- 
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ed  in  terms  of  long  life  on  earth  and  of  those  posses- 
sions needed  for  a full  and  abundant  life.  But  be- 
cause of  our  finite  and  fallen  nature,  we  misunder- 
stand God’s  purpose  and  may  love  Him  for  His  earthly 
gifts  rather  than  for  the  opportunities  of  serving 
Him,  Many  in  Asia  regard  their  faith  as  a means  of 
securing  some  earthly  good,  and  thus  confess  the  faith 
in  inadequate  terms. 

(iv)  The  prophet  Jonah,  who  refused  to  go  to  Nineveh, 

and  the  apostle  Peter,  who  wanted  no  dealings  with 
the  unclean,  are  examples  of  those  who  have  to  be 
forced  into  their  mission  to  the  world.  Our  mission 
today  is  at  times  obscured  by  a religious  communalism 
that  makes  the  local  church  a benefit  society,  whose 
responsibility  is  limited  to  those  who  belong;  and 
by  a dogmatic  attitude  that  puts  more  value  on  man’s 
thinking  about  the  gospel  than  on  what  God  has  done 
for  all  men,  to  which  we  are  to  witness. 

(v)  The  constant  concern  of  the  apostle  Paul  was  to 

make  real,  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  the  unity  pro- 
mised and  sealed  by  Christ’s  death  on  the  cross. 

He  confronted  a racial  problem  in  the  relationship 
of  Jew  to  Gentile.  In  Corinth,  he  faced  the  disunity 
caused  by  confessional  groups  in  their  claims  and 
counter-claims.  Similar  problems  perplex  us.  Our 
disunity  today  is  a constant  exposure  of  our  failure 
to  follow  the  Biblical  teaching  concerning  our  one- 
ness.in  Christ. 

(vi)  Through  His  parable  of  the  pharisee  and  the  publi- 

can, our  Lord  has  taught  us  that  the  righteousness 
expected  of  us  is  His  gift  and  not  the  result  of  our 
efforts  to  keep  the  law.  We  today,  missing  the  mean- 
ing of  grace,  want  to  earn  God’s  favour  by  doing  some- 
thing for  Him,  and  so  fall  back  into  legalism:  an  at- 
titude which  betrays  also  our  calling  to  bear  in  our 
lives  the  fruit  of  Christ’s  righteousness.  If  we  love 
Him  we  will  keep  His  commandments. 

(vii)  The  persistence  of  caste  differences  and  a trust 

in  such  practices  as  divination,  soothsaying,  astro- 
logy and  ancestor  worship  mar  the  life  of  Christians 
and  obscure  the  lordship  of  Christ.  The  result  is 
that  the  Christian  communities  are  often  undistin- 
guishable  from  those  of  other  religions.  In  the  early 
Church,  Jewish  attitudes  to  circumcision  and  pagan 
trust  in  idolatry  were  problems  with  which  the  apost- 
les had  to  deal.  Asian  churches  today  must  do  the 
same,  patiently  and  courageously  seeking  to  make  their 
life  more  truly  that  of  a community  which  is  clearly 
Christian . 
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Ill 


The  Faith  we  Confess  must  be  Relevant  to  the  People 
of  Asia  Today 


5.  In  order  to  ensure  that  our  confession  of  the  faith  is 
relevant,  we  must  stand  within  the  society  in  which  we  are 
witnessing  and  sympathetically  understand  its  ways  of  thought 
and  life.  We  express  our  obedience  to  Christ  in  our  involve- 
ment in  society  as  we  seek  to  overcome  the  powers  of  evil 
and  as  we  seek  to  find  ways  in  which  God  is  at  work  in  that 
society. 

6.  In  each  concrete  situation  there  are  points  at  which  the 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  may  enter  the  life  of  the  people 
in  a meaningful  way,  for  in  all  religions  and  forms  of 
spirituality  we  find  experiences  and  ideas  that  have  points 
of  similarity  to  the  Christian  faith.  None  of  these  simila- 
rities will  necessarily  provide  an  open  door  for  the  gospel. 
The  very  spiritual  riches  of  men  may  prove  to  be  a hindrance 
to  the  acceptance  of  Christ.  But  we  must  nevertheless  take 
these  points  of  entry  seriously  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  gospel  and  for  bringing  the  power  of  Christ  to 
bear  on  it,  in  order  to  confirm  and  strengthen  what  is  in 
accordance  with  His  purpose,  as  well  as  to  judge  and  correct 
distortions • 

In  the  following  material  we  have  selected  certain  points  of 
entry,  and  have  illustrated  them  concretely  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Asian  Church.  No  attempt  is  made  to  be  exhaust- 
ive or  comprehensive. 

7.  Man  in  his  relationship  to  Nature:  The  Church  confronts 
a new  challenge  here.  Nature  was  known  in  two  faces.  One 
was  beautiful  and  kindly  with  fertile  plains,  clear  rivers, 
majestic  mountains.  The  other  was  threatening  - a world 
dominated  by  evil  spirits  or  blind  forces  that  must  be  con- 
trolled by  sacrifices  or  exorcism,  or  anticipated  by  fortune- 
telling and  horoscopes.  Now,  the  physical  sciences  are  show- 
ing that  nature  can  be  controlled  and  exploited  in  new  ways. 
The  result  is  that  a scientific  world-view  is  becoming  domi- 
nant, and  particularly  among  the  younger  generation. 

8.  Traditionally,  Asian  cultures  have  understood  man  in 
terms  of  his  affinity  to  nature  and  have  sought  his  harmony 
with  it.  Because  modern  science  comes  to  Asia  largely  as  a 
foreign  importation,  Asians  can  take  a more  objective  view 

of  it  than  Westerners,  and  can  evaluate  it  in  terms  of  tradi- 
tional Asian  humanistic  and  spiritual  values.  Thus,  because 
Korean  Churches,  for  example,  have  long  been  leaders  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  they,  like  others  in  Asia,  are  in 
a strong  position  to  show  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  this 
new  world  view.  In  the  rapidly  growing  student  Christian 
groups,  on  or  near  Korean  university  campuses,  two  lines  of 
approach  are  followed.  One  is  to  discuss  the  implications  of 
the  doctrine  of  creation  for  scientific  study  and  the  other 
is  to  consider  the  goals  towards  which  an  increasingly  tech- 
nical society  is  moving. 
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9.  Seeing  the  world  as  God’s  creation  does  not  mean  using 
God  as  a scientific  hypothesis,  or  finding  a place  for  Him 
somewhere  "out  there";  but  rather  brings  a sense  of  vocation 
to  the  task  of  unfolding  the  secrets  of  God's  universe,  and 
a sense  of  stewardship  for  the  world  of  nature.  To  be  stew- 
ards is,  for  instance,  to  oppose  the  pollution  of  water  and 
air,  and  to  conserve  natural  riches  for  future  generations. 

10.  Science  may  produce  highly  competent  technicians,  self- 
satisfied,  but  unable  to  live  a mature  life  in  human  society. 
Christ ians  are  challenged  to  evaluate  the  goals  toward  which 
modern  society  is  moving  and  to  see  that  these  goals  are 
worthy  ones. 

11.  Man  in  his  relationship  to  Society:  It  is  to  men  in 

society  that  we  confess  our  faith.  Man  inherits  all  that 
society  has  and  is,  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  he  transmits 
it  to  his  children  and  their  children.  The  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  the  many  rapid  changes  in  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  have  brought  both  blessings  and  problems. 

12.  Throughout  Asia,  young  people  are  migrating  to  the  cities. 
Once  they  are  uprooted  from  their  home  life  in  the  country 
areas  they  must  find  a new  home  in  a complex  urban  society. 

It  is  here  that  the  churches  can  help  these  young  people  to 
find  new  meaning  and  purpose  for  life. 

13.  Meeting  here  in  Hong  Kong,  we  see  how  millions  of  up- 
rooted people  have  come  to  live  and  shape  their  destiny  in 
a bustling  city.  It  is  not  just  food  for  the  body  that  they 
want.  How  are  we  to  confess  to  them  our  faith  that  God  is 
a Father  who  loves  and  cares  unconditionally?  We  cannot  do 
this  if  we  fall  into  the  temptation  to  take  advantage  of  their 
plight  in  society  and  force  religion  on  them.  Their  desire 

to  know  Christ  and  His  gospel  must  come  from  their  own  hearts 
through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  we  must  show  that 
we  are  ever  ready  to  help  them  to  know  Him. 

14 . By  our  daily  life  we  can  show  that  it  is  possible  to  lead 
a life  of  obedience  to  Christ  in  the  midst  of  urban  society, 
and  help  men  in  this  society  to  know  and  accept  Christ.  Such 
obedience  demands  that  Christians  be  always  alert  to  the 
causes  of  social  injustice,  seeking  to  eliminate  them  at  the 
same  time  as  they  minister  to  the  needs  of  those  suffering 
from  injustice. 

13.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  failure  of  the  churches  in  this 
regard  that  men  turn  to  fortune-tellers,  to  superstition,  to 
materialistic  ideology,  and  at  times  to  crime  and  vice.  Men 
have  been  freed  from  old  restraints  and  patterns  of  life  and 
are  potentially  open  to  the  gospel,  but  they  are  also  open 
to  forces  of  evil  and  social  disintegration,  unless  the 
gospel  is  presented  to  them  in  terms  that  are  relevant  to 
their  situation. 

16.  Man  in  his  relationship  to  Religion:  The  gospel  of  Jesus 
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Christ  is  good  news  for  all  men  and  is  to  be  proclaimed  to 
all.  This  necessarily  means  that  the  confession  of  faith  in 
Asia  is  also  a confession  made  to  men  who  live  by  the  many 
Asian  faiths.  The  approach  whereby  an  adherent  of  another 
religion  is  taken  simply  as  a man  in  need,  not  one  involved 
in  a religious  or  cultural  group,  is  inadequate.  This  at- 
titude ignores  his  solidarity  with  his  culture.  Just  as  we 
emphasise  that  the  individual  Christian  is  a part  of  the  tot- 
al heritage  and  fellowship  of  the  Church,  we  must  recognise 
that  men  of  other  faiths  share  a similar  solidarity.  There- 
fore, an  understanding  of  their  systems  of  life  and  thought 
is  essential  for  a relevant  confession  of  the  gospel. 

17.  To  be  religious  is  not  by  itself  necessarily  a good  thing. 
Commitment  to  a particular  religion  and  satisfaction  with  it 
have  often  prevented  the  acceptance  of  the  fuller  light  in 
Jesus  Christ.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  confession  of  the 
faith  sees  no  value  in  the  Asian  religions  which  have  shap- 
ed the  cultures  of  vast  sections  of  Asian  people.  While  it 

is  not  possible  to  see  uniform  or  fixed  patterns  of  relation- 
ship between  the  gospel  and  other  religions,  we  heed  to  di- 
scern the  types  of  relationship  for  a positive  appraisal  of 
the  contributions  of  religions.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  apparently  similar  ideas  and  concepts  may  be 
quite  divergent  from  what  they  mean  in  the  Christian  con- 
text and  will  have  to  be  re- int erpret ed  or  enriched  in  the 
light  of  the  gospel. 

18.  There  are  aspects  of  religious  truth  and  experience,  and 
categories  of  thought,  which  have  played  the  role  of  pre- 
paration for  the  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  gospel. 
These  vary  in  content  and  vitality  from  religion  to  religion 
and  also  from  person  to  person  among  those  practising  the 
same  religion.  The  variations,  however,  do  not  deny  the  re- 
ality of  the  value  people  have  found  in  their  religious  back- 
grounds for  understanding  Christ.  Thus,  in  India,  the  concern 
for  holy  living,  the  desire  for  intense  BHAKTI  or  devotion, 
the  desire  for  release  from  bondage,  the  search  for  a worthy 
GURU  or  teacher,  the  authority  of  personal  experience,  have 
all  been  helpful  points  of  entry  for  the  gospel.  Similarly, 
in  Islamic  lands,  implicit  obedience  to  the  will  of  Allah  and 
the  concept  of  the  justice  of  God  have  been  helpful  starting 
points.  The  idea  of  cosmic  orderliness  implied  in  the  con- 
cept of  TAO  may  be  a good  introduction  to  present  Christ  as 
the  Word  (logos)  of  God. 

19.  We  need  to  discern  too  those  aspects  of  the  religions 
which  might  enrich  the  interpretation  of  some  of  the  basic 
dimensions  of  the  Christian  faith.  Some  examples  are  the 
ADVAITA  concept  of  transcendence,  the  mythology  of  the  vic- 
tory of  God  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  evil,  the  VISISH- 
TADVAITA  concept  of  grace,  the  Islamic  concept  of  the  one- 
ness of  God,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  Islam  and  the  Con- 
fucian  ethics  of  obedience.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  without  the  corrective  influences  of  the  fullness 
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of  the  gospel  message,  there  is  a danger  of  distorting  the 
faith  through  these  other  concepts  of  religion*  We  must 
quote,  as  examples,  ideas  of  asceticism  which  ignore  legi- 
timate participation  in  the  world;  other-worldly  ideas  of 
redemption  which  ignore  the  necessity  of  responsible  social 
action;  inadequate  understanding  of  the  relation  between 
nature  and  history  which  prevents  the  renewal  of  culture  by 
the  liberated  man,  relativistic  interpretations  of  religious 
truth  and  salvation  which  fail  to  understand  the  uniqueness 
of  Christ  and  the  once- for-all-ness  of  His  saving  work. 

20.  Man  in  his  relationship  to  Suffering:  In  today’s  revo- 

lutionary situation  in  Asia,  where  the  old  ways  of  life  are 
being  critically  examined,  it  may  seem  that  the  ancient  re- 
ligious answers  of  Asia  to  the  problem  of  man’s  suffering 
would  no  longer  be  convincing.  On  the  contrary,  those  great 
answers  continue  to  speak  in  an  imaginative  way,  and  with 
confidence  and  authority  claim  the  spiritual  allegiance  of 
vast  numbers  of  people. 

21.  When  the  gospel  of  Christ  came  to  Thailand,  for  instance 
it  found  itself  in  a land  permeated  by  the  message  of  Thera- 
vada  Buddhism.  The  "good  news"  which  Thai  Buddhism  preaches 
is  the  way  to  free  men  from  suffering  - DUKKHA. . The  way 
suggested  is  original  and  radical.  The  origin  of  suffering 
is  desire;  desire  begets  deed;  and  deed  produces  results 
according  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect.  Man’s  life  runs 
in  a circle  determined  by  these  three  points.  This  is  the 
basic  structure  of  human  suffering.  To  exist  in  this  world 
is  to  suffer. 

22.  The  Enlightened  One,  however,  pointed  the  way  to  escape 
from  this  desperate  human  situation,  the  way  toward  "non- 
self" - ANATTA  - by  complete  elimination  of  the  source  of 
all  suffering,  that  is,  desire.  How  can  the  non-self  enter- 
tain desire?  Does  not  non-self  mean  non-desire?  Man  goes 
into  the  world  beyond  good  and  evil,  cause  and  effect,  when 
he  achieves  the  goal  of  non-self.  This  is  perfect  salvation 
in  the  perfect  tranquility  of  NIRVANA. 

23«  Here  is  indeed  a radical  solution  to  the  problem  of  suf- 
fering, and  it  is  presented  in  attractive  and  appealing  form 
There  is  no  room  here  for  the  presence  of  a personal  God. 

The  solution  of  man’s  suffering  does  not  come  from  God's 
gracious  intervention  but  from  man's  own  endeavour  to  elimi- 
nate his  desire  itself.  At  this  crucial  point  we  see  how 
this  rejection  of  the  personal  God  makes  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  Buddhists  to  come  to  the  light  of  Christ. 

24.  In  the  Buddhist  mind,  the  gospel  tends  to  become  distor- 
ted by  the  idea  of  "cause  and  effect"  and  a legalistic  nego- 
tiation bet ween  man ’ s work  and  God's  grace.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  gospel  is  dangerously  compromised.  Yet,  when  we 
learn  to  appreciate  the  sense  of  transitoriness  of  life  - 
ANNICA  - and  the  hidden  frustration  derived  from  religious 


legalism  among  our  Buddhist  neighbours,  those  may  become 
exciting  points  of  entry  for  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

IV.  The  Faith  we  Confess  must  have  Converting  Power 


25*  In  speaking  of  confessing  the  faith,  therefore,  and  the 
criteria  of  confession,  emphasis  falls  on  the  total  nature 
of  the  act  of  confessing  - its  personal  quality  as  an  act 
arising  from  and  embodied  in  a life  lived,  its  role  within 
the  total  life  of  the  community  of  which  the  confessing  Chis- 
tian  and  the  churches  are  a part,  and  its  stance  in  relation 
to  and  encounter  with  other  faiths  and  beliefs.  These  spell 
out  the  obligations  of  confession.  However,  the  converting 
power  of  the  faith  confessed  is  not  in  the  confession  itself 
but  in  Jesus  Christ.  That  our  confessions  point  to  Him  is 
what  is  demanded  of  us;  that  He  use  our  confessions  for  His 
praise  is  our  prayer. 
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2.  THE  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH  OF  THE 

PROTESTANT  CHRISTIAN  BATAK  CHURCH 
(H.K.B.P.),  INDONESIA 


The  Protestant  Christian  Batak  Church  is  the 
largest  church  in  Indonesia.  In  1971  it  claimed 
a membership  of  over  900  thousand.  Its  Confes- 
sion was  drafted  by  a commission  of  its  own 
theologians  and  declared  by  its  Synod  in  1951* 

We  have  here  an  example  of  a church  in  Asia 
making  an  attempt  to  confess  its  faith  in  the 
midst  of  a people  of  many  different  faiths  and 
beliefs.  The  Batak  Church  has  been  lately  in- 
volved in  a revision  of  its  Confession.  It  is 
possible  that  the  new  Confession  will  be  quite 
different  both  in  form  and  in  content. 


Introdu c tion 


1.  This  confession  of  faith  of  the  H.K.B.P.  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  previously  existing  creeds,  namely  the  three 
creeds  which  were  confessed  by  the  church  fathers,  which 
are  called: 


1.  The  Apostles'  Creed 

2.  The  Nicene  Creed 

3.  The  Athanasian  Creed 


2.  This  confession  of  faith  is  the  summary  of  what  we  be- 
lieve and  hope  for  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 


3*  This  confession  of  faith  is  the  basis  of  the  H.K.B.P. 
for  what  is  to  be  preached,  taught,  and  lived.  (Matt.  l6:l6) 


4.  This  confession  of  faith  is  the  basis  of  the  H.K.B.P. 
for  rejecting  and  opposing  all  false  doctrine  and  heresy 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Word  of  God. 


Article  1:  Concerning  God 


We  believe  and  confess: 

God  is  one,  without  beginning  and  end,  almighty,  unchange- 
able, faithful,  omniscient,  inscrutable,  and  righteous  judge, 
of  great  mercy,  gracious.  He  fills  heaven  and  earth  and  is 
true,  holy  and  loving.  (Deut.  6:4;  Exod.  3:14a;  Gen.  17:1; 

Ps.  105:8;  I Cor.  1:9;  II  Thess.  3:3;  Lk.  1:37;  Rom.  11:33; 
Deut.  10:17;  Rom.  2:11;  I Cor.  1:30;  Ps.  103:8;  Ps.  24:1; 

Isa.  6:3;  John  3:16;  I Tim.  6:15-16) 
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By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  reject  and  oppose  the 
custom  of  calling  God  "Grandfather",  and  the  view 
which  regards  God  as  only  gracious,  as  well  as  the 
conviction  that  blessing  cart  come  from  the  spirits 
of  the  ancestors,  as  is  usual  with  the  animist. 
Likewise  (we  reject)  the  choosing  of  fortunate  days, 
fortune-telling,  and  palm-reading.  By  means  of 
this  doctrine,  we  also  reject  the  teaching  which 
considers  God’s  power  to  be  greater  than  his  holiness 
and  love. 

Article  2:  The  Triune  Nature  of  God 


We  believe  and  confess: 

Our  God  is  one,  and  also  triune,  namely,  God  the  Father, 

God  the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  (John  5:19;  14:11;  1:1; 
15:26;  II  Cor.  13:13;  Matt.  28:19) 

The  Father  has  eternally  begotten  His  Son  of«  His  own  being, 
that  is,  just  as  the  Father  has  no  beginning  and  no  end, 
so  also  the  Son.  Likewise  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  has  no  beginning  and  no  end. 

(John  15:26) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the  con- 
ception which  states  that  God  is  only  One  (Maha  Esa), 
with  understanding  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are 
considered  subordinate  to  the  Father.  We  also  op- 
pose the  doctrine  which  states  that  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  are  God  the  Father;  His  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Mother , the  Holy  Spirit. 

Article  3:  The  Special  Acts  of  the  Triune  God 


We  believe  and  confess: 

A.  God  the  Father  creates,  preserves,  and  rules  all  things 
visible  and  invisible. 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  reject  and  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  fatalism  (predestination,  fate,  alloted 
destiny) . 

B.  God  the  Son,  who  became  man,  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  called  Lord  Jesus.  Two 
natures  are  found  in  Him,  namely  the  divine  and  human,  in- 
separable in  one  person.  Jesus  Christ  is  true  God  but  also 
true  man.  He  suffered  in  agony  at  the  time  of  the  rule  of 
Pilate,  was  crucified  and  died  in  order  to  deliver  us  from 
sin,  from  death,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil.  He  became 
the  perfect  sacrifice  to  make  reconciliation  with  God  because 
of  all  the  sins  of  mankind.  He  was  buried,  descended  into 
hell,  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  ascended  into  heaven  to 
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sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God  Jehovah,  His  Father,  who  has 
glory  forever.  He  is  in  heaven  interceding  for  us,  ruling 
everything,  until  He  will  come  again  to  the  earth  to  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead.  (Matt.  28:18;  Eph . 1:20-22;  Eph  . 1:7; 
John  3:16;  Heb.  9:14;  Phil.  2:9-ll) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  reject  and  oppose: 

1.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  which  teaches  that 
Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord  Jesus  or,  as  they  call 
her,  "saint",  can  pray  for  us  to  God. 

2.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  which  teaches  that  "a 
priest  can  sacrifice  Christ  in  the  mass". 

3*  The  false  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  that  the  pope 
in  Rome  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth.  (Matt.  23:8- 
10)  . 

4.  The  human  view  which  equates  the  Lord  Jesus  with 
the  prophets  who  are  in  this  world. 

C.  God  the  Holy  Spirit  calls  and  teaches  the  church  and  pre- 
serves it  in  faith  and  holiness  in  the  Gospel  for  the  glory 
of  God.  (Rom.  8:14-17;  I Cor.  3:l6;  (Compare  the  explanation 
of  the  third  article) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
doctrine  which  states  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  descend 
on  man  through  his  own  efforts,  not  necessarily  through 
the  Gospel.  Likewise  we  oppose  and  reject  the  doc- 
trine which  states  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  descend 
only  through  ecstasy  and  speaking  in  tongues.  Like- 
wise we  reject  and  oppose  the  doctrine  which  states 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  treated  medically  but 
that  it  is  enough  only  to  pray  to  the  Holy  Spirit; 
as  well  as  the  false  prophecies  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  and  the  dissolute  and  immoderate  fellow- 
ship which  they  claim  has  been  filled  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  We  oppose  and  reject  all  these  doctrines 
because  they  falsely  rely  on  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Spirit . 

Article  4:  The  Word  of  God 


We  believe  and  confess: 

The  words  written  in  the  Bible:  namely,  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  are  truly  the  words  of  God.  "For  Prophecy  came 
not  in  old  times  by  the  will  of  man,  but  men  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  spoke  from  God"  (II  Pet.  1 : 21 ) . "All  scripture 
is  inspired  by  God  and  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  training  in  righteousness,  that  the 
man  of  God  may  be  complete,  equipped  for  every  good  work". 

( II  Tim.  3:16-17  ) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  emphasize  that  the  Holy 
Scripture  is  completely  sufficient  to  reveal  God's 
being  and  His  will,  and  it  is  sufficiently  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scripture  what  man  is  to  believe  as  a means 
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to  eternal  life.  (Rev.  22:18-19)  The  Holy  Scripture 
alone  is  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  all 
thought,  knowledge,  and  work  in  the  church  and  in 
the  person  of  the  believers.  By  means  of  this  doc- 
trine we  oppose  and  reject  any  learning  and  wisdom 
of  man  that  diverges  from  the  Word  of  God.  (Prov.  3:5 
Ps.  111:10) 

Article  5 •'  The  Origin  of  Sin 


The  devil  is  the  source  of  sin  and  he  desires  that  all  men 
become  sinners  who  turn  away  from  God.  (John  8:44;  Gen.  3; 
1-7;  Rev.  20:10) 

Thus,  although  the  first  persons  (Adam  and  Eve)  were  good 
and  able  to  act  according  to  God's  will,  they  nevertheless, 
because  of  the  seduction  of  the  devil,  transgressed  the 
commandment  which  God  had  given  them  and  turned  away  from 
God.  "Sin  is  transgression."  (i  John  3:k;  James  1:15) 

Article  6:  Original  Sin 


We  believe  and  confess: 

Since  Adam  and  Eve  fellLinto  sin,  sin  has  passed  on  to  all 
their  descendents.  Therefore,  all  men  are  born  in  sin  and 
sin  enslaves  them  so  that  they  transgress  God's  commandments 
Sin  brings  judgments  and  eternal  death.  (Ps.  51 : 7 ; 58:4; 
Gen.  8:21:  Rom.  5-12;  Rom.  3:12,  23;  Titus  3:5;  John  3:5; 
John  6:6 3 ) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
view  that  children  born  into  this  world  have  not 
yet  sinned.  Likewise  the  view  diverging  from  the 
Word  of  God  which  says  that  man  is  led  to  commit  sin 
only  because  he  is  urged  on  by  poverty,  penury,  or 
misery,  and  that  such  (transgressions)  need  not  be 
considered  sin.  Likewise,  we  reject  the  doctrine 
which  states  that  the  heart  of  man  is  like  blank 
paper  on  which  nothing  has  yet  been  written. 

Article  7-  Salvation  from  Sin 


We  believe  and  confess: 

"Salvation  from  sin  cannot  be  gained  by  means  of  good  works" 
or  through  one's  own  strength,  but  only  by  the  grace  of  God 
through  the  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  received  by 
faith  which  is  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  that  one  ap- 
propriates the  forgiveness  of  sin  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
provided  through  his  death.  Such  faith  is  reckoned  by  God 
as  righteousness  before  Him.  (John  3:16;  II  Cor.  8:9;  Acts 
4:12) 
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Article  8:  The  Church 


A.  We  believe  and  confess: 

The  Church  is  the  gathering  of  those  who  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  are  called,  gathered,  sanctified,  and  preserved 
by  God  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  (i  Cor.  1:2;  I Pet.  2:9; 

Eph.  1:22;  I Cor.  3) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject: 

1.  A church  (a  certain  group)  established  by  men  of 
their  own  will,  which  for  this  reason  separates  it- 
self from  our  church  and  not  because  there  has  been 
any  doctrine  in  our  church  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God. 

2.  The  conception  which  states  that  only  the  authority 
of  the  leaders,  the  assemblies,  and  the  rights  of  the 
members  govern  the  church:  for  only  Christ  has  author- 
ity in  the  church  and  only  that  order  which  is  accord- 
ing to  His  Word  is  to  be  followed.  It  is  not  Democra- 
cy which  rules  the  church,  but  "Christocracy11 . 

3.  The  conception  which  states  that  our  church  should 
be  a ” state- church"  for  the  duty  of  the  state  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  ministry  of  the  church. 

4.  The  conception  which  states  that  the  church  is  a 
gathering  based  upon  and  bound  to  cu  st  om ; as  well  as 
the  false  opinion  that  the  life  of  the  church  depends 
only  upon  organization. 

B.  We  believe  and  confess: 

The  church  is  holy.  The  church  is  called  holy,  not  because 
of  the  holiness  of  its  members  but  because  of  the  holiness  of 
Christ , its  head.  Thus  the  church  becomes  holy  because  Christ 
has  sanctified  it  and  God  reckons  them  as  saints.  Because  of 
the  holiness  of  the  church  it  is  called  a holy  people,  a tem- 
ple of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a habitation  of  God.  (i  Pet.  2:9; 

Eph.  2:22;  Rev.  1:6;  Eph.  3:21;  I Cbr.  3:16) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
doctrine  which  states  that  holiness  can  be  gained 
through  one’s  own  efforts;  likewise  (we  reject)  the 
despair  and  separatism  caused  by  the  continuing  pre- 
sence of  church  members  who  are  seen  to  commit  sin. 

C.  We  believe  and  confess: 

The  church  is  universal.  The  universal  church  is  the  gather- 
ing of  all  saints  who  are  partakers  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  gifts  - the  gospel,  the  Holy  Spirit,  faith,  love  and 
hope.  They  are  from  every  country,  people,  tribe,  race,  and 
language,  although  their  ceremonies  and  forms  differ.  (Rev. 

7:9) 


By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
interpretation  which  considers  the  church  to  be  a 
religion  of  one  people,  and  those  who  think  that 
churches  have  no  relationship  with  one  another. 
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D 


We  believe  and  confess: 


There  is  on e church.  This  is  based  on  Ephesians  4:4;  1 Corin- 
thians 12:20.  "For  there  is  one  body,  that  is  the  church, 
and  even  though  there  are  many  members  there  is  but  one  body." 
Because  it  is  spiritual  unity,  the  unity  of  the  church  which 
is  expressed  here  is  different  from  secular  unity,  usually 
asserted  by  men.  (John  17:20-2l) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  any 
separations  that  are  based  on  external  forms  and 
not  on  the  doctrine  of  faith. 

E.  Signs  of  the  true  church. 

We  believe  and  confess  that  the  signs  of  the  true  church 
are : 

a.  The  pure  preaching  of  the  gospel; 

b.  The  proper  administration  of  the  two  sacraments 
as  instituted  by  the  Lord  Jesus; 

c.  The  exercise  of  church  discipline  in  order  to 
prevent  sin. 

Article  9 : Those  who  Minister  in  the  Church 


We  believe  and  confess: 

All  Christians  are  called  to  be  Christ’s  witnesses.  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  work  in  the  church,  G0d  has  called 
through  the  church  those  who  minister  according  to  the  three- 
fold office  of  Christ  - prophet,  priest,  and  king.  These 
ought  to  be  observed  in  the  church,  (i  Cor.  12:28) 

The  offices  of  the  ministry  are: 

1.  Preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  members  of  the  church  and 
those  who  are  not  yet  members. 

2.  Administering  of  the  two  sacraments,  namely,  Holy  Baptism 
and  Holy  Communion. 

3*  Pastoral  care  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

4.  Preserving  pure  doctrine  through  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
discipline,  together  with  opposition  to  false  doctrine. 

5.  Doing  works  of  mercy  (diakonia). 

For  this  work  there  are  appointed  in  each  church  apostles, 
prophets,  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers.  (Eph.  4:ll), 
and  deacons  (Acts  6). 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
conception  of  those  who,  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
opinion  and  not  because  of  anything  done  contrary 
to  the  office,  reject  and  deny  the  office  of  the  min- 
istry. By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  also  oppose  and 
reject  anyone  in  the  church  who  arises  to  preach, 
teach  and  administer  the  sacraments  without  being 
installed  by  the  church  to  the  office  of  ministering 
in  the  church. 
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Article  10:  The  Sacraments 


We  believe  and  confess: 

There  are  only  two  sacraments  commanded  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
which  we  should  administer,  Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion. 
The  Lord  Jesus  has  instituted  them  for  His  church  in  order 
to  grant  through  visible  signs  His  invisible  grace,  namely, 
forgiveness  of  sins,  salvation,  life,  and  bliss,  which  are 
to  be  appropriated  by  faith.  (Matt.  28:19;  Mark  16:15-16; 
Matt.  2 6;  Mark  l4;  Luke  22;  II  Cor.  ll) 


By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  which  states  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments. 

A.  Holy  Baptism 

We  believe  and  confess: 

Holy  Baptism  is  a means  of  God's  grace  toward  men,  for  through 
baptism  the  believer  obtains  forgiveness  of  sin,  second  birth, 
deliverance  from  death  and  the  devil,  and  everlasting  bliss. 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  confess  that  children 
also  should  be  baptized,  since  by  this  means  they 
will  be  brought  into  the  company  of  those  for  whom 
Christ  has  given  Himself.  This  is  also  in  accordance 
with  Jesus'  acceptance  of  children.  (Mark  10:.l4; 

Luke  I8.*l6)  When  baptizing  it  is  not  necessary  to 
immerse  into  water.  (Acts  2 : 4l ; 10:48;  16:33;  Rom.  6:4; 
I Cor.  10:1-4;  Titus  3:5;  Heb . 11:29;  I Pet.  3 : 21 ) 

B.  Holy  Communion 

We  believe  and  confess: 

Holy  Communion  is  the  eating  of  the  bread  as  a means  of 
mediating  the  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  drinking 
of  the  wine  as  a means  of  mediating  the  blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  we  obtain  forgiveness  of  sins,  life, 
aril  bliss,  (i  Cor.  11:17-34;  Matt.  26;  Mark  14;  Luke  22) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
doctrine  which  states  that  only  the  bread  without  the 
wine  should  be  given  to  the  members  of  the  church, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  when  he  instituted  the 
Lord's  Supper,  spoke  the  words  "Drinlf  of  it,  all  of 
you".  The  early  church  also  acted, in  accordance  with 
this  (I  Cor.  11:24-25).  The  mass  is  hot  based  on  the 
Word  of  God  (that  is,  when  it  says  that  our  Lord  is 
sacrificed  each  time  in  the  mass).  Therefore  we 
definitely  reject  it. 
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Article  11:  Church  Order 


We  confess : 

There  must  be  a church  order  which  is  based  upon  the  Word  of 
God,  for  it  is  an  instrument  which  regulates  the  life  of  the 
church  and  gives  it  peace  (i  Cor.  14:33).  Likewise  the  church 
festivals  are  to  be  celebrated,  namely,  the  festivals  of  the 
birth,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  But  it  must  be  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  the  faithful  observance  of  all  these  cannot  bring 
us  the  benefit  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 


Article  12:  Concerning  Government 


We  confess : 

The  government  which  has  authority  comes  from  God;  that  is, 
a government  which  opposes  evil  and  administers  justice, 
which  helps  the  believers  to  live  in  peace  and  tranquility, 
according  to  what  is  written  in  Romans  13  and  I Timothy  2:2. 
Nevertheless  one  should  also  remember  what  is  written  in 
Acts  5:29:  "We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  man", 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  confess  that  the  church 
ought  to  pray  for  the  government  that  it  may  walk 
in  righteousness.  However,  the  church  should  also 
let  its  voice  be  heard  by  the  government. 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
conception  that  "the  state  is  a religious  state”  for 
the  state  remains  the  state  and  the  church  remains 
the  church.  (Matt.  22:21b) 

When  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  court  in  order  to 
seek  justice,  a Christian  is  permitted  to  take  an 
oath.  The  same  may  be  done  at  the  time  of  induction 
into  an  office  or  position. 

Article  13:  Sunday 


We  keep  Sunday  holy: 

It  is  "The  Lord’s  Day"  (the  first  day  of  creation  by  God), 
the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  day 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  has  been  cele- 
brated by  Christians  from  the  beginning  of  the  church.  Be- 
cause we  are  Christians  we  do  not  return  to  the  Jewish 
Sabbath • 


By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sabbatarians  who  say  that  Saturday 
is  the  Sabbath  to  be  kept  holy. 
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Article  l4:  Concerning  Food 


We  believe  and  confess: 

Everything  created  by  God  is  good,  and  nothing  is  prohibited 
which  is  received  with  thanksgiving,  for  it  is  sanctified 
by  the  Word  of  God  and  by  prayer, 

Man  does  not  become  holy  by  observing  prohibitions 
concerning  foods,  for  faith  receives  holiness  from 
God,  Man  does  not  become  holy  by  observing  food  re- 
gulations. This  is  the  reason  the  Apostle  Paul  op- 
posed the  Jewish  laws  concerning  food.  The  gospel 
must  not  be  pushed  into  the  background  by  prohibitions 
resulting  from  Moslem  laws  or  other  traditions. 

(Matt.  15;  Rom.  14;  Col.  2;  Acts  15;  I Tim.  4:4-5) 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  teach  these  things. 


Article.  15:  Faith  and  Good  Works 


We  believe  and  confess: 

Good  works  must  be  the  fruit  of  faith.  He  errs  who  hopes  to 
obtain  righteousness,  life,  comfort,  and  bliss  by  doing  good 
works.  The  Lord  Jesus  alone  can  forgive  sins  and  reconcile 
man  with  God. 

We  must  keep  the  ten  commandments.  However,  man  lives 
by  faith  and  not  only  by  doing  good  works.  The  Holy 
Spirit  moves  men  to  do  good  works.  (if*  not  moved  by 
the  Spirit,  good  works  become  sin.)  (John  5:15-16; 

Eph.  2:8;  Rom.  5:l) 

Article  1 6:  Remembrance  of  the  Dead 


We  believe  and  confess: 

"It  is  appointed  for  men  to  die  once,  and  after  that  comes 
judgment."  (Heb.  9:27)  They  will  rest  from  their  labors. 
(Rev.  14:13)  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  So  in  remembering  the  dead  we  remember  our  own  pass- 
ing and  strengthen  our  hope  in  the  fellowship  of  those  who 
believe  in  God,  thereby  establishing  our  hearts  in  this  life 
of  struggle. 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
teaching  of  animism  which  states  that  the  souls  of 
the  dead  have  a relationship  with  the  living,  as 
well  as  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  remain  in  the  grave.  We  also  oppose 
and  reject  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  there  is  a purgatory  through  which  the  dead  must 
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pass  for  the  purification  of  their  souls  before  they 
can  enter  into  life;  furthermore,  that  a mass  may  be 
said  for  the  dead  and  that  the  dead  may  be  prayed  for 
in  order  that  they  may  more  quickly  be  released  from 
purgatory.  We  also  reject  prayers  "to  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  saints,  and  the  expectation  that  the 
power  and  holiness  of  the  dead  may  pass  over  from 
their  tombs,  clothes,  belongings  or  bones  (mementos, 
relics ) • 

Article  17:  Concerning  the  Angels 


We  believe  and  confess: 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  come  on  the  Last  Day  to  awaken 
the  dead. (John  5:28;  I Thess.  4:1 6;  Matt.  24:3;  Luke  21:28; 
Rev.  20:11-15)  He  will  judge  all  men.  (Matt.  25;  I Cor.  15: 
52;  II  Cor.  5:10)  Then  he  will  call  the  believers  to  inherit 
everlasting  life.  (Matt.  25:34)  But  the  unbelievers  will 
go  into  everlasting  torment.  (Matt.  25)  The  portion  of  the 
believers  with  God  is  sure  throughout  eternity. 

By  means  of  this  doctrine  we  oppose  and  reject  the 
doctrine  which  states: 

a.  The  time  of  Christ’s  second  coming  may  be  cal- 
culated by  men; 

b.  After  death  there  is  still  a period  of  grace. 

We  strongly  emphasize  that  His  coming  will  be  unex- 
pected. (Thess.  5:2;  Matt.  24:42,  44,  50;  Luke  12: 
35-36)  Therefore,  we  should  always  be  ready,  as  He 
reminded  us.  (Luke  12:35-36) 
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SECTION 
I V 


MORE  ACCOUNTS  OF  HOPE  FROM  WESTERN  EUROPE 


. 


■ 


1.  WHAT  GIVES  US  REASON  TO  HOPE? 

- Report  from  a Norwegian  Study  Group  - 


The  Church  of  Norway  has  been  very  actively  involved  in 
the  Account  of  Hope  study  project  since  its  beginning. 
Its  theology  Committee  first  contributed  to  the  Study 
Project  through  a paper  "Ecumenical  Theology"  (see 
Study  Encounter  Vol.XII,  Nos.  1-2,  1976).  In  this  paper 

the  Theology  Committee  raised  some  important  methodolo- 
gical questions  concerning  the  relation  between  the 
Gospel  and  the  context  in  which  the  Gospel  is  proclaim- 
ed. In  this  new  statement : "What  Gives  Us  Reason  to 
Hope?"  the  Norwegian  Study  Group  deals  with  the  rela- 
tion of  faith  and  hope  self-crit ically , with  regard  to 
its  own  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  with 
emphasis  on  faith  in  God's  sovereignty  and  power  as 
the  basic  reason  of  hope. 


In  the  Norwegian  study  group  we  have  read  with  great  interest 
the  reports  from  other  groups  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
giving  account  of  their  hope  today.  These  reports  have  been 
a source  of  inspiration  to  us,  because  they  let  us  take  part 
in  the  experiences  that  other  believers  have  made  concerning 
the  place  of  Christian  hope  in  concrete  situations  in  life 
and  society.  We  think  that  in  what  gives  us  reason  to  hope  in 
the  various  situations  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  a germ  of 
unity  we  may  find  in  the  diversity.  Similarly  we  think  that 
an  exchange  of  the  experiences  we  have  with  the  despair  and 
hopelessness  that  we  encounter  in  our  respective  situations, 
is  part  of  giving  account  of  the  hope  that  is  within  us.  For 
the  account  of  the  hope  has  a debit  and  a credit  side. 

In  preparation  for  our  work  we  have  studied  the  national 
reports  as  they  are  compiled  in  the  booklets  "Giving  account 
of  the  hope  today"  ( FO  Paper  No.  8l ) and  "Giving  account  of 
the  Hope"  (Geneva  1975).  We  have  also  been  working  on  the 
document  from  Evanston  from  1954,  "Christ  - the  hope  of  the 
world".  In  the  document  from  Evanston,  we  found  correspon- 
dences with  a great  deal  of  the  theology  that  we  know  from 
today’s  Norwegian  preaching.  We  also  found  an  emphasis  which 
is  essential  in  our  own  hope:  the  emphasis  of  God's  action 

in  grace  and  judgement.  All  the  same  we  had  to  acknowledge 
that  this  kind  of  "account  of the  hope",  in  its  theological 
verbosity  and  its  distance  from  the  concrete  situations  where 
the  hope  must  be  professed,  does  not  give  a satisfactory 
expression  of  the  theology  of  hope  in  1978.  As  for  the  re- 
ports that  have  already  been  handed  in,  we  found  a high 
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degree  of  correspondance  between  our  own  Norwegian  reality 
and  that  in  Holland,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Dutch  report 
"Giving  account  of  the  hope  in  an  ambiguous  existence". 

These  reports,  however,  led  us  to  work  on  the  very  concepts 
of  faith  and  hope,  concepts  and  aspects  of  Christian  life 
which  we  think  should  be  kept  well  apart  t erminologically . 

The  Christian  hope  has  its  foundation  and  its  point  of  depar- 
ture in  the  faith  in  God.  That  is  to  say  that  we  understand 
the  basis  of  hope  first  and  foremost  as  a theological  one. 
Hope  is  the  extension  of  faith  towards  the  future,  and  ex- 
presses that  the  despair  and  happiness  of  the  present  moment 
are  not  definitive:  we  have  a future  beyond  the  happiness 
and  despair  of  the  present,  and  this  future  belongs  to  God. 
Thus  hope,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  has  its  basis  in  the 
faith  in  God  - in  the  faith  that  when  all  is  said  and  done  it 
does  not  depend  on  us  whether  people  come  to  believe,  and 
whether  this  world  has  a future  or  only  a past,  a rather 
dreadful  past. 

But  what  kind  of  confirmation  does  this  hope  find?  What 
relationship  does  it  bear  to  our  own  reality?  - Obviously 
there  must  be  a connection,  for  when  Jesus  proclaimed  that 
"the  Kingdom  of  God  has  come  near",  that  also  meant  that 
where  God  reigns,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  present  in  an  anti- 
cipating manner.  This  faith  must  lead  us  to  ask  where  we 
find  the  future  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  be  operative  in  the 
world  today.  When  we  go  on  to  seek,  and  perhaps  find  the 
very  opposite  of  what  we  hope  for,  we  must  ask:  What  is  it 
that  nevertheless  gives  us  reason  to  hope,  and  reason  to 
believe  that  God’s  future  is  present  in  our  own  present  time? 

Becau s e we  believe  that  God’s  future  is  present  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  church,  where  the  gospel  is  proclaimed  and  the 
sacraments  are  administered,  we  have  to  ask  whether  this 
centre  is  rendered  visible  in  the  practice  of  the  church.  It 
is  only  natural  that  we  should  take  a look  at  the  situation 
in  our  own  church  when  giving  account  of  our  hope  today: 

Does  our  own  church  give  us  reason  to  hope,  or  does  the  si- 
tuation of  the  church  make  us  say  what  we  hope  in  spite  of 
the  church? 

If  we  are  honest  in  our  self-criticism  as  church  members,  we 
have  to  admit  that  the  situation  of  the  church  in  many  res- 
pects falls  under  the  negative  side  of  the  account  of  the 
hope.  Only  to  a small  extent  can  we  affirm  that  the  church 
in  our  country  is  "a  fellowship  which  listens  and  gives 
thanks,  a fellowship  in  which  we  can  inquire  after  the  truth 
frankly  and  without  fear,  a fellowship  of  the  reconciled,  a 
fellowship  of  service  in  ultimate,  unselfish  duty  to  one 
another  and  to  all  men,  especially  to  those  cut  off  from  so- 
ciety, a fellowship  which,  following  Jesus,  willingly  accepts 
the  poverty  imposed  on  it  and  responsibly  uses  possessions 
partially  afforded  it"  (Giving  account  of  the  hope,  Geneva 
1975,  p.32). 
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A constant  danger  to  the  church  in  our  country  lies  in  our 
living  together  in  a "community  of  opinions"  instead  of  a 
"community  of  faith"  and  a "community  of  grace".  Over  and 
over  again  we  are  tempted  to  int ellectualize  faith,  to  change 
it  into  a set  of  correct  opinions  for  the  privileged.  Within 
its  own  domain  the  church  is  burdened  by  various  kinds  of 
power  apparatus  that  paradoxically  enough  - threaten  to  para- 
lyse and  weaken  it.  Power  structures  within  the  church  are 
kept  alive  by  several  different  factors:  Sex,  academic  theo- 
logy* titles,  social  status  - factors  which  each  in  its  own 
way  draw  border-lines  between  people  and  establish  differen- 
ces, which  tie  us  down  and  create  inert  structures. 

Our  present  situation  helps  reinforce  these  oppressive  power 
structures  within  the  church  rather  than  rectify  them.  As 
is  the  case  in  so  many  other  places  in  the  western  world, 
people  in  our  country  are  uncertain,  fearful  and  confused- 
faced with  a social  situation  that  has  grown  so  complex  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  an  over-all  view  of  it.  Then  people 
cry  out  for  authority  and  firmness,  for  strong  and  outspoken 
men  who  have  the  right  opinions.  Responding  to  confusion  and 
uncertainty  by  taking  up  an  authoritarian  line  of  conduct  in 
a constant  temptation  for  the  church.  All  to  often  we  use 
our  theology  as  a kind  of  power  over  those  among  us  who  have 
less  formal  education,  those  who  are  less  privileged,  instead 
of  using  our  theology  to  serve.  And  the  result  of  this  often 
is  that  the  community  in  the  church  is  characterized  by  ine- 
quality and  rank  systems  instead  of  the  fundamental  equality 
between  all  men  which  is  contained  in  Christian  faith. 

For  it  is  this  fundamental  equality  that  we  find  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  church,  in  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  In  the  sacraments  we 
can  see  that  God’s  future  and  the  foundation  of  hope  are  pre- 
served in  the  church,  even  if  they  leave  but  few  traces  in 
the  organization  and  structure  of  the  church.  In  baptism  we 
are  all  equal,  regardless  of  sex,  status,  age,  race,  and  edu- 
cation, united  in  one  community  of  Grace.  In  the  same  way 
we  encounter  the  self-sacrificing  love  in  the  Eucharist  - 
without  questions  about  where  we  belong  in  the  power  structu- 
res of  this  world.  The  sacraments  also  express  how  God  meets 
our  common  insufficiency  and  gives  us  a future.  Here  lies  the 
centre  that  constitutes  the  church  and  gives  us  hope.  Here 
the  question  is  not  one  about  your  past  or  about  worthiness  - 
but  one  of  future  and  grace. 

One  of  our  hopes  for  our  own  church  is  that  what  the  sacra- 
ments express  should  not  only  be  found  in  the  verbal  prea- 
ching of  the  church,  but  should  also  be  permitted  to  put  its 
mark  on  the  practice  of  the  church.  But  this  is  a hope  that 
is  often  disappointed.  Too  many  people  in  our  country  think 
of  the  church  as  being  directed  towards  the  past,  whether 
positively,  in  the  sense  that  the  church  to  be  a valuable 
factor  of  stability  and  conservation  in  society,  or  negative- 
ly, in  the  sense  that  they  accuse  the  church  of  being  reac- 
tionary and  conservative.  Each  of  these  basic  misunderstan- 
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dings  of*  the  essence  of  the  church  is  probably  related  to  the 
fact  that  in  its  practice  the  church  proves  unable  to  show 
people  that  faith  and  hope  have  to  do  with  a future  that 
belongs  to  God. 

But  if  there  are  so  many  reasons  to  despair  - is  there  all 
the  same  some  reason  to  hope?  - Yes,  there  i_s  reason  to  hope, 
the  real  anchorage  of  hope  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  practice 
of  the  church,  but  in  the  faith  in  God's  sovereignty  and  pow- 
er. We  see  streaks  of  light  from  God's  future  every  time  peo- 
ple come  to  faith,  every  time  the  gospel  reaches  those  who 
listen.  We  see  anticipations  of  God's  future  when  the  sick 
are  helped,  the  naked  clothed,  prisonners  cared  for,  when 
the  oppressed  get  their  freedom  - when  faith  in  God's  love  is 
awakened  among  people. 

Hope  does  not  have  its  origin  in  human  grace  and  mercy,  but 
in  the  faith  in  the  grace  and  the  .judgement  of  God.  The 
judgement  also  belongs  to  God's  gracious  future  for  which  we 
are  hoping  - hoping  that  God  in  the  end  will  judge  all  evil 
that  creates  despair  and  destruction  in  the  world.  The  jud- 
gement is  also  a judgement  passed  on  our  own  present,  and  on 
our  numerous  attempts  to  be  God  ourselves  and  to  save  and 
judge  in  this  world.  The  faith  in  God's  future  sets  us  free 
from  every  attempt  to  usurp  His  power  as  it  appears  in  God's 
saving  and  judging  function.  Faith  in  God's  future  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  be  trusting  and  hopeful  when  faced  with 
our  own  future.  We  can  trust  in  God’s  love  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  us  in  Christ.  Here  the  "key"  to  God's  future 
and  to  our  hope  is  to  be  found  - not  in  our  own  good  deeds 
and  successful  practice. 

In  this  connexion  we  also  ought  to  remind  each  other  of  the 
brink  on  which  we  are  standing  when  we  oppose  our  own  hope- 
less practice  and  God's  hopeful  act  of  grace.  It  may  well 
be  that  it  was  this  very  problem  that  St.  Paul  described  in 
Rom.  "But  what  if  our  doing  wrong  serves  to  show  up 

more  clearly  God's  doing  right?  What  can  we  say?  That  God 
does  wrong  when  he  punishes  us?" 

This  description  of  the  connexion  between  our  practice  and 
God’s  righteousness  is  for  us  both  gospel  and  judgement,  both 
a correction  and  a consolation.  In  situations  where  despair 
dominates,  where  we  struggle  and  strive  only  to  fail,  this 
connexion  functions  as  a hope  full  of  consolation;  God's 
righteousness  is  independent  of  our  unsuccessful  practice. 

And  in  situations  where  a feeling  of  success  and  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  church  prevails,  when  we  tap  each  other's 
shoulders  and  at  the  same  time  disqualify  those  who  stand 
outside,  this  connexion  functions  as  a judgement  on  ourselves 
the  wrath  of  God  may  strike  us,  however  many  "churcbly " cuti- 
ficates  we  may  have.  In  both  of  these  situations  the  bibli- 
cal witnesses  remind  us  that  the  future  is  God's  and  his  only 

For  the  Christian  hope  finds  its  real  support  in  its  belief 
that  the  future  belongs  to  God,  and  that  this  future  has  come 
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near  Christ.  Every  time  God's  future  breaks  forth  into  our 
ambiguous  existence,  when  the  gospel  is  proclaimed  and  people 
come  to  faith,  when  justice  is  done  and  the  oppressed  get 
their  freedom,  we  see  signs.  By  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
signs  point  toward  God. 


2.  FOR  GOD'S  SAKE  SAY  SOMETHING 

- Division  of  Ecumenical  Affairs, 
the  British  Council  of  Churches  - 


This  is  the  Report  submitted  to  the  British  Council 
of  Churches  Assembly  in  November,  1977  as  an  input  to 
the  studies  on  "Giving  Account  of  the  Hope  that  is  in 
Us"  and  "Confessing  Christ  Today".  The  programme  from 
which  this  input  came  is  titled  "Britain  Today  and 
Tomorrow."  The  total  Report  consists  of  two  parts.  In 
the  first  part  the  Report  deals  with  the  question  of 
evangelism  with  refreshing  insights  on  how  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  communicated  in  Britain  today.  In  the  second 
part  the  Report  goes  into  a range  of  topics  to  do  with 
British  life,  from  "Britain  in  a World  Setting," 
"Employment  and  Unemployment",  "Violence,  Non  Violence 
and  Social  Change",  through  to  "Leadership  and  Autho- 
rity", etc.  What  follows  is  taken  from  the  first  part 
of  the  Report. 


Two  cheers  for  evangelism 

1.  The  aims  of  Britain  Today  and  Tomorrow  are  to  under- 
stand what  is  happening  to  the  British  people,  to  spell  out 
the  choices  that  are  open  to  them  and  their  implications  for 
public  policy  and  church  life,  and  to  encourage  study  and 
action  at  national,  regional  and  local  levels.  The  whole 
programme  may  be  seen  as  a welcome  and  important  exercise  in 
Christian  social  responsibility. 

2.  This  report  focuses  attention  on  another  task  for  the 

churches.  It  was  highlighted  in  the  theme  of  one  of  the  sec- 
tions at  the  W.C.C.  Assembly  at  Nairobi:  "Confessing  Christ 

Today".  It  has  to  do  with  proclaiming  the  Gospel  or  evange- 
lism. 

3*  There  must  be  no  false  dichotomy  between  these  two 

tasks  of  evangelism  and  social  responsibility.  Social  res- 
ponsibility can  be  a form  of  evangelism  and  may  well  be  the 
most  effective  one.  Where  Christians  take  seriously  their 
share  of  responsibility  for  our  common  life  that  will  itself 
be  a telling  way  of  confessing  Christ  and  witnessing  to  faith. 
Deeds  will  speak  as  loudly  if  not  louder  than  words. 
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4.  In  this  report  the  word  evangelism  is  used  more  pre- 
cisely to  refer  to  the  church’s  attempts  to  put  the  Gospel 
into  words  and  talk  about  its  faith.  But  such  talking  must 
never  be  divorced  from  being  and  doing  as  has  all  too  often 
been  the  case.  Christians  have  frequently  lacked  integrity 
and  the  church  in  its  social  and  political  attitudes  and  in 
the  ordering  of  its  own  life  has  appeared  to  practise  one 
thing  whilst  preaching  another. 

5.  At  best  Christian  words  and  deeds  will  neither  be  set 
against  each  other  as  rivals  not  kept  apart.  The  concerns  of 
'Britain  Today  and  Tomorrow'  and  of  'Confessing  Christ  Today' 
will  be  all  of  a piece. 

6.  Many  Christians  will  feel  little  need  to  justify  the 
work  of  evangelism,  of  articulating  the  faith,  of  preaching 
and  proclamation.  Indeed  they  urge  it  on  their  fellow  belie- 
vers who  often  seem  hesitant  about  it  to  the  point  of  neglect. 
Jesus  clearly  laid  great  store  by  it.  It  was  a major  concern 
of  the  early  church,  and  it  has  taken  up  a great  deal  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  all  those  who  ever  since  have  tried  to 
obey  Christ's  commands.  In  any  case  the  Gospel  is  such  that 
it  generates  an  irrepressible  desire  to  share  it. 

7.  Others  will  need  more  persuading.  They  may  be  acutely 
aware  of  the  calling  to  be  evangelists,  but  they  seriously 
wonder  whether  at  the  present  time  the  church  has  either  the 
moral  right  to  speak  or  anything  very  telling  to  say  and  even 
if  it  has,  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  being  heard. 

8.  We  have  tried  to  take  account  of  both  these  points  of 
view.  The  more  ardent  evangelists  rightly  draw  our  attention 
to  one  important  aspect  of  the  total  Christian  mission,  but 
at  times  appear  to  be  over  confident  that  the  task  and  the 
message  are  entirely  known  quantities.  They  seem  reluctant  to 
acknowledge  difficulties  that  are  obvious  to  many  of  their 
contemporaries.  Because  they  are  obvious  to  us  we  have  a good 
deal  of  sympathy  for  those  who  are  tempted  to  keep  silent,  but 
the  temptation  must  be  resisted  and  evangelism  remain  as  a 
central  task  if  only  for  two  reasons. 

9*  For  one  thing  it  does  give  expression  to  the  distinc- 

tiveness of  the  church  which  lies  not  in  its  social  policies 
however  essential  it  is  to  have  them,  but  in  the  Lord  it 
serves  and,  because  of  Him,  in  the  Gospel  it  preaches  and  the 
faith  it  proclaims.  This  Lord  and  this  faiths  (or  family  of 
faiths)  now  live  among  many  lords  and  many  faiths  in  our  multi- 
cultural, multi-racial  and  multi-religious  society.  Always 
mindful  that  it  has  much  to  receive,  our  faith  needs  to  be 
articulated  along  with  all  the  rest  in  the  give  and  take  of 
dialogue,  and  so  make  its  claim  on  hearts  and  minds. 

10.  Second,  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  evangelism  has 

often  been  reduced  to  propaganda  and  special  pleading  and 
over  eager  attempts  to  persuade  people  to  accept  an  unjusti- 
fiable point  of  view.  It  has  distorted  truth.  But  we  believe 
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that  evangelism  can  and  should  be  pursued  in  the  interests  of 
truth.  Fully  aware  that  any  account  of  things  is  partial  and 
therefore  debatable,  preaching  should  be  the  attempt  to  make 
clear  to  ourselves  and  our  contemporaries  the  truth  about  our 
human  condition  under  God  as  revealed  to  us  through  Christ, 

’to  tell  it  as  it  is’,  so  that  we  can  at  least  respond  to 
reality  and  not  to  illusions  or  half-truths  or  lies. 

11.  This  document  sets  out  to  explain  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  Gospel,  why  it  needs  to  be  constantly  redisco- 
vered, how  that  might  be  done  and  what  results  can  be  expec- 
ted from  our  preaching  and  proclamation.  We  have  included 
examples  of  actual  sermons  and  other  forms  of  proclamation 
with  some  indication  of  how  they  were  prepared. 

12.  One  or  two  possible  misunderstandings  need  to  be  clear- 
ed away  at  the  outset.  They  arise  in  part  from  the  use  of 
traditional  words  like  ’preacher’  and  ’sermons'  which  point 

to  what  we  mean  but  also  evoke  pictures  which  we  do  not  have 
in  mind  at  all.’ 

13.  Preaching  the  Gospel  is  not  restricted  to  rather  formal 
sermons  in  churches.  Indeed  on  our  understanding  most  'ser- 
mons’ that  are  preached  will  be  brief  informal  remarks  in 
arguments  and  conversations. 

14.  Neither  is  preaching  restricted  to  isolated  profes- 
sionals. Just  as  the  church  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple scattered  throughout  society  belonging  to  all  sorts  of 
groups  within  all  kinds  of  institutions,  so  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  taking  many  different  forms,  is  carried  out  more 
often  than  not  by  those  varied  people  in  those  scattered  pla- 
ces. Their  need  is  not  for  professionals  to  relieve  them  of 
the  task  and  do  it  for  them  (they  could  not)  but  for  adequate 
support  in  what  is  essentially  their  task  of  being  witnesses 
to  their  faith. 

15.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  have  spokesmen  , on  public 
occasions  for  example  and  in  the  liturgy,  they  cannot  do  their 
job  in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  people  of  God.  They  do 
not  speak  as . individual s . They  speak  out  of  the  corporate 
life  they  share  with  their  fellow  Christians  with  its  common 
traditions,  shared  attitudes  and  insights,  and  mutual  support. 
And  they  depend  upon  their  fellow  Christians  for  much  of  the 
substance  of  what  they  are  going  to  say.  They  can  only  speak 
effectively  out  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who 
have  wrestled  with  the  concrete  realities  and  issues  they 
encounter  in  all  the  particular  places  in  which  they  are  set. 

And  if  these  spokesmen  can  afford  to  adopt  the  con- 
fident tones  that  tend  to  go  with  proclamation,  it  will  not 
be  because  their  arguments  are  intellectually  clinching  or 
because  what  they  have  to  say  represents  the  revealed  facts 
of  the  matter  but  because  the  community  they  speak  for  is 
sufficiently  serious  about  the  faith  they  proclaim  to  live 
by  it. 
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1 6.  Evangelism  or  preaching  as  we  conceive  of  it  then 

appears  to  carry  three  immediate  implications  for  the  church: 
growth  in  maturity  and  awareness  among  its  members;  interde- 
pendence between  all  the  people  and  their  spokesmen;  and  con- 
gruence between  what  the  church  says  and  what  it  is  and  does. 


Good  news:  the  same  but  different 

17.  The  news  which  Christians  have  to  announce,  for  all 
its  awareness  of  the  darker  side  of  human  experience,  is  fun- 
damentally good  news,  hence  the  name:  the  evangel  or  Gospel. 

18.  This  Gospel  remains  more  or  less  the  same.  It  is  the 
same  because  it  is  primarily  news  about  the  heartening  reality 
of  Jesus  Christ:  his  birth,  ministry,  death  and  resurrection. 
We  have  access  to  this  news  through  the  permanent  written 
records  of  the  New  Testament.  But  it  is  not  always  the  same 
because  there  can  be  sharp  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
character  and  significance  of  Jesus,  and  the  significance  of 
the  long  history  of  Israel  old  and  new  which  he  is  a part. 

The  one  Lord  has  from  the  beginning  been  seen  and  understood 
by  different  people  in  different  ways. 

19.  Again  the  Gospel  remains  more  or  less  the  same  because 
it  deals  with  abiding  truths  about  human  life  in  God's  world. 
These  truths  find  expression  in  the  teachings  or  doctrines 

of  the  church;  in  its  creeds  and  confessions.  They  point  to 
realities,  including  sin  and  evil  and  the  ultimate  goodness 
and  hopefulness  of  all  reality,  which  according  to  Christian 
belief  do  not  change  from  one  situation  to  another,  but  re- 
main as  aspects  of  the  truth  about  any  situation.  (John  Au- 
stin Baker's  postscript  to  The  Foolishness  of  God:  'The  Sim- 
ple Truth1 , is  a good  illustration  of  what  we  have  here  in 
mind. ) But  once  again  the  Gospel  is  not  always  the  same  be- 
cause not  all  Christians  believe  in  exactly  the  same  abiding 
realities  and  even  where  they  do  their  understanding  and 
expression  of  them  varies  and  develops  in  the  light  of  fresh 
insights  and  new  ways  of  thinking. 

20.  But  if  the  Gospel  has  to  do  with  the  one  Christ  and 
with  abiding  realities  and  for  these  two  reasons  much  the 
same,  it  also  has  to  do  with  the  here  and  now,  with  particu- 
lar sets  of  circumstances  rather  than  generalities.  Here  we 
are  conscious  of  the  differences  and  discontinuities  between 
one  situation  and  another  which  make  it  difficult  to  say  the 
same  things  about  them  all.  These  situations  may  be  small 
scale  and  highly  personal  or  large  scale,  embracing  a commu- 
nity, or  a nation  in  a mood  of  confidence  or  a difficult  pe- 
riod of  change.  The  setting  of  the  Britain  Today  and  Tomo- 
rrow programme  can  be  seen  as  just  such  a large  scale,  high- 
ly particular  situation.  The  more  revolutionary  settings  of 
Latin  America  and  Southern  Africa  provide  other  quite  diffe- 
rent examples. 

21.  Faced  with  these  particularities  we  become  less  aware 
of  the  Gospel  as  the  same  existing  good  news  which  has  only 


to  be  announced  whatever  the  occasion,  and  acutely  aware  of 
it  as  something  which  varies  from  one  setting  to  another  and 
has  to  be  discovered  within  each  of  them.  It  has  to  be  dis- 
covered if  only  because  it  is  about  those  very  circumstances, 
such  as  the  changed  position  of  Britain  in  a now  highly  in- 
terdependent world,  which  have  not  presented  themselves  to  us 
in  quite  or  anything  like  this  way  before;  and  it  varies 
because  circumstances  vary,  so  that  what  is  discovered  and 
emphasised  in  one  place  will  not  be  the  same  as  in  another. 

22.  Put  differently  if  there  is  one  Gospel  for  all  mankind 
because  there  is  one  God  revealed  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
there  are  also  many  gospels  because  that  same  Christlike  God 
does  different  things  at  different  times.  The  good  news  for 
Britain  today  is  not  the  same  as  the  good  news  for  Latin 
America  or  South  Africa  today  or  for  Britain  as  it  was  say  a 
hundred  years  ago. 

23.  These  three  aspects  of  the  Gospel:  the  good  news 
about  the  ongoing  life  of  Godfs  world,  and  about  any  parti- 
cular set  of  circumstances,  which  make  the  Gospel  both  more 
or  less  the  same  and  capable  of  being  very  different  on 
different  occasions,  have  been  the  subject  of  sharp  disagree- 
ments between  Christians.  In  particular  those  who  regard  the 
Gospel  as  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints  will  be  at 

a loss  to  see  how  anyone  could  envisage  it  changing  in  any 
fundamental  way  or  could  talk  about  it  not  being  known  and 
needing  to  be  discovered.  These  disagreements  can  hardly  be 
papered  over  and  we  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  They  need  not 
however  amount  to  sterile  opposition.  We  ourselves  under- 
stand the  more  permanent  and  changing  elements  in  the  Gospel 
to  be  inter-dependent  and  interrelated.  Most  attempts  at 
evangelism  will  contain  elements  of  them  all  whilst  emphasi- 
sing one  more  than  another.  None  should  be  neglected  and  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  do  so.  We  are  simply  directing  most 
of  our  attention  here  to  the  third:  to  the  good  news  which 

has  to  be  discovered  within  particular  situations,  such  as 
Britain  in  today^s  world,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
discovery  can  be  made. 


Words  with  integrity 

24.  Evangelism  takes  many  forms.  The  Gospel  may  be  spoken 
or  written  down  in  books  and  tracts  for  the  time.  What  is 
said  may  be  carefully  rehearsed  or  be  spontaneous  and  unpre- 
pared. It  may  be  announced  from  pulpits  and  platforms  by  the 
official  representatives  of  the  church,  broadcast  to  thou- 
sands on  radio  and  television  or  communicated  in  private  con- 
versation to  those  inside  the  Christian  community,  to  those 
outside  or  to  both.  On  all  these  varied  occasions  however  we 
are  dealing  in  words.  Evangelism,  but  a part  of  the  total 
mission  of  the  church,  is  the  verbal  articulation  of  the 
Christian  message. 

25.  We  have  already  insisted  that  these  words  must  be  an 
inseparable  part  of  a larger  whole.  What  the  evangelist  says 
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must  be  all  of  a piece  with  what  the  evangelist  is  and  does 
as  an  individual  and  as  one  who  is  bound  up  with  Christian 
institutions.  His  words  must  belong  with  integrity  to  his 
life. 

2 6.  This  integrity  is  of  the  utmost  importance  if  the 
message  is  to  carry  any  credibility.  We  can  be  under  no 
illusions  about  the  difficulty  of  gaining  a hearing  for  the 
Gospel  at  the  present  time,  let  alone  persuading  our  contem- 
poraries to  believe  it.  The  difficulty  is  insurmountable  if 
there  is  no  evidence  that  we  actually  mean  what  we  say.  This 
is  not  to  demand  that  all  Christians  and  all  their  institu- 
tions must  exemplify  the  standards,  moral  or  otherwise,  set 
for  them  by  the  vision  of  Christ  before  they  can  claim  any 
right  to  speak.  They  do  not  point  men  to  themselves  and  to 
any  goodness  in  their  own  lives  but  to  the  basic  goodness 
which  gives  hope  to  all  life.  What  is  required  is  not  per- 
fection but  that  the  faith  we  proclaim  should  be  none  other 
than  the  faith  by  which  we  live,  or  to  put  it  the  other  way 
round,  that  we  act  as  if  we  believe  what  we  say  to  be  true. 

27.  If  for  example  we  proclaim  such  truths  as  the  goodness 
and  forgiveness  of  God,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  all  his  chil- 
dren, the  Lordship  of  Christ,  the  everpresent  possibility  of 
fresh  achievements  and  the  deep-dyed  perversity  of  human  na- 
ture, then  we  live  and  act  with  the  appropriate  confidence, 
lack  of  strain,  due  respect,  undefensiveness,  high  expecta- 
tions and  sober  realism.  If  arising  out  of  our  beliefs  we 
hod  to  certain  values  such  as  the  blessedness  of  poverty  and 
the  paramount  importance  of  justice  then  we  shall  live  as  if 
such  values  make  demands  upon  us  and  our  institutions  whilst 
freely  acknowledging  our  inability  to  meet  them  to  the  full 
and  our  contant  need  to  be  forgiven.  Our  words,  if  they  are 
to  carry  any  weight  can  be  no  more  and  none  other  than  the 
attempt  to  articulate  that  perception  of  reality  which  genui- 
nely informs  and  inspires  our  life.  We  may  not  live  up  to  it 
but  we  do  live  by  it;  and  in  evangelism  we  simply  confess  it. 

28.  There  is  another  reason  why  this  integrity  is  so  im- 
portant. The  first  is  that  only  if  we  live  by  the  message 
can  we  hope  to  convince  our  hearers  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 
The  second  is  that  only  if  we  live  by  it  can  we  demonstrate 
the  meaning  of  what  we  say.  Our  words  are  best  defined  not 
by  more  words  but  by  deeds.  The  Gospel  message  itself  will 
be  mainly  in  the  indicative  mood.  It  is  an  attempt  to  speak 
about  how  things  really  are  in  the  light  of  Christ.  But  it 
will  need  to  press  on  from  there  into  the  imperative  mood  and 
spell  out  the  implications  of  that  reality.  A message  about 
hope  for  example  may  only  begin  to  explain  itself  and  demon- 
strate its  meaning  as  it  is  set  within  committed  actions  which 
set  out  to  enhance  life  and  change  our  society  whatever  the 
odds  . 

29 • In  Knowsley  near  Liverpool  for  example  it  is  normal 
for  young  people  to  have  jobs.  This  fact  is  part  of  a vi- 
cious circle  that  leads  to  low  work-motivation.  As  a result 
the  whole  place  has  a bad  name.  Young  people  who  live 
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there  tend  not  even  to  be  interviewed  for  jobs.  The  gospel 
of  hope  begins  to  become  a reality  by  the  fact  that  some 
people,  for  instance  the  youth  employment  officer,  are  commit- 
ted to  stay  with  the  situation  and  to  do  what  they  can.  Their 
faith  is  that  the  future  has  meaning  and  that  the  present  has 
meaning  for  the  future.  Inaction  can  destroy  people  very 
quickly,  while  even  short  term  measures  - such  as  Job  Creation 
Programmes  - can  build  up  discipline  and  self-respect  and  lay 
foundations  for  a better  future.  That  kind  of  determined 
perseverance  rather  than  resignation  may  not  be  unique  to 
Christians  but  it  is  what  they  mean  by  hope!  That  it  stops 
short'  of  utopisanism  and  is  not  surprised  when  not  everything 
is  changed  or  nothing  is  changed  easily,  illustrates  the 
meaning  of  what  the  Gospel  has  to  say  about  human  sin  and  the 
power  of  evil. 

30.  Such  actions  and  attitudes  may  be  the  best  way  of  help- 

ing others  to  understand.  They  do  not  of  course  exhaust  our 
meaning.  People  disagree  about  the  precise  implications  of 
the  message  and  what  it  means,  and  no  single  set  of  commit- 
ments can  take  into  itself  and  embody  all  those  realities  to 
which  the  Gospel  bears  witness;  but  if  the  Gospel  apparently 
carries  no  implication  for  those  who  announce  it,  and  its 
meaning  cannot  be  spelt  out,  then  men  are  not  only  left  won- 
dering what  it  means  but  will  suspect  that  it  means  nothing. 

If  after  our  evangelism  everything  remains  the  same  as  before 
then  maybe  nothing  has  been  said.  What  is  said  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  task  of  trying  to  work  out  and  implement  the 
changes  Christians  would  like  to  see  in  the  world  to  make  it 
at  least  a more  likely  vehicle  for  not  totally  distorting  the 
kingdom  of  God. 


Situation  evangelism 

31.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  integrity  we  are  plea- 
ding for,  where  what  we  say  is  of  a piece  with  what  we  are 
and  what  we  do,  can  avoid  becoming  deeply  involved  with  the 
everyday  realities  of  life.  That  involvement  seems  just  as 
important  when  we  look  more  carefully  at  our  reasons  for 
insisting  that  if  the  Gospel  is  to  some  extent  already  known 
it  must  also  be  discovered.  Four  of  them  may  be  mentioned. 

32.  First  there  is  always  the  task  of  translation.  The 
evangelist  may  be  speaking  about  the  one  Christ  or  the  abiding 
realities  of  human  life  so  that  his  message  is  drawn  from 
those  aspects  of  the  Gospel  which  are  more  or  less  unchanging. 
It  must  still  be  cast  however  in  the  living  language  of  the 
day  and  traditional  vocabularies  may  need  to  be  set  aside  in 
favour  of  new  ways  of  communicating  old  truths. 

33#  But,  second,  we  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  even 
what  we  may  think  of  as  the  abiding  message  of  Christianity 
is  itself  the  product  of  and  endless  series  of  discoveries. 

The  given  fact  is  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  exercised  his  minis- 
try in  Galilee  and  Judaea,  was  crucified  under  Pontius 
Pilate  and  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The  meaning  of  those 
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events  was  not  however  given  in  such  a straightforward  way. 

It  was  worked  out  by  the  earliest  Christians  and  has  been  re- 
worked again  and  again  ever  since.  In  doing  so  believers 
have  inevitably  drawn  on  their  own  ways  of  thinking  and  expe- 
riencing the  world  at  the  time,  and  the  results  have  varied 
accordingly.  This  sort  of  variety  is  already  present  within 
the  New  Testament. 

34.  As  a result  we  are  not  left  merely  with  a task  of 
translation  or  of  repeating  what  others  have  said.  The  evan- 
gelist must  try  to  appreciate  the  factors  which  have  already 
shaped  the  message  which  he  now  inherits.  He  must  take  them 
into  account  when  he  seeks  for  the  truth  to  which  the  message, 
in  that  particular  form,  bears  witness.  He  must  then  reshape 
and  recast  it  in  the  thought  patterns  which  he  shares  with  his 
hearers.  It  was  some  such  task  that  Rudolph  Bultmann  attemp- 
ted when  he  demythologised  the  Gospel  out  of  a deep  concern 
that  it  should  be  heard  by  his  contemporaries.  The  same  task 
has  been  attempted  by  those  who  have  come  to  see  that  what 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  Gospel  is  but  a Westernized  form 
of  it,  and  that  other  forms,  Asian  and  African  for  example, 
need  to  be  developed. 

35.  Third,  in  addition  to  the  closely  related  tasks  of 
translating  and  reshaping  the  Gospel  there  is  the  task  of 
concretising  it.  It  claims  to  bear  witness  to  the  abiding 
realities  of  life  in  God’s  world  but  those  realities  can  only 
be  encountered  and  experienced  in  actual  concrete  situations. 
In  the  end  the  message  is  not  about  life  in  general  but  about 
the  dark  and  intractable,  redemptive,  creative  and  ultimately 
hopeful  realities  within  this  slice  of  life  in  particular. 

The  evangelist  must  be  specific.  He  will  have  to  decide  what 
these  detailed  realities  are.  He  has  to  speak  about  the  world 
which  is  now  in  front  of  him.  He  must  name  names  and  venture 
an  interpretation  acutely  aware  that  he  will  be  one  of  a num- 
ber of  often  conflicting  voices  none  of  which  can  be  wholly 
right . 

36.  This  concretising  of  the  Gospel  is  akin  to  the  prophe- 

tic task  not  only  of  foretelling  the  future  but  of  attempting 
a true  account  of  the  present  out  of  which  the  future  will 
grow:  what  is  God  doing  with  Israel  now  or  with  the  British 

people  today.  In  speaking  of  the  present  global  interdepen- 
dence of  the  human  community,  for  instance,  the  evangelist 
may  suggest  that  behind  all  the  ambiguities  of  say  the  World 
Bank  or  the  oil  sheikhs  can  be  seen  the  hand  of  God  encoura- 
ging each  nation  or  region  to  take  account  of  the  others  and 
to  move  beyound  the  sheer  jungle  warfare  of  single  nation- 
states towards  more  genuine  partnership  for  the  good  of  all. 

37 . To  take  another  example,  the  evangelist  may  speak  of 
the  coming  to  Britain  of  substantial  numbers  of  people  of 
other  races,  cultures  and  religions  in  recent  years  as  a gift 
of  God  to  the  Br*itish,  offering  to  a people  who  have  often 
been  cut  off  on  their  island  a chance  to  grow  into  world  citi- 
zenship, and  to  a people  whose  wealth  and  conquests  have  let 
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them  too  often  feel  superior  to  others  an  opportunity  to  live 
alongside  others  in  mutual  respect  and  dialogue. 

38.  At  a more  personal  level,  the  corporate  support  of  a 
group  actually  experienced  by  an  individual  at  a time  of  per- 
sonal failure  or  difficulty,  and  his  subsequent  sense  of  his 
own  worth,  may  be  named  as  the  realities  of  grace  and  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  our  common  life. 

39*  Translation,  reshaping,  concretising  may  all  be  thought 
of  as  efforts  to  contextualise  the  Gospel.  Subtle  shifts  in 
understanding  may  occur  in  the  process,  but  the  main  emphasis 
is  one  taking  insights  which  come  from  outside  of  a situation 
and  making  them  genuinely  at  home  within  it.  But  fourthly 
the  Gospel  has  to  some  extent  to  be  discovered  from  within  the 
situation  itself.  Here  we  believe  God  is  still  at  work  and 
may  be  heard  speaking  to  his  people.  What  he  has  to  say  may 
open  our  eyes  to  what  has  not  been  seen  or  understood  before. 
Sometimes  fresh  truth  may  take  us  by  surprise.  More  often  it 
will  dawn  only  as  the  seeming  result  of  careful  attention, 
contemplation  and  a believing  curiosity.  Always  however  there 
remains  the  possibility  that  the  situation  itself  will  provoke 
us  to  insight  and  to  faith. 

40.  There  are  many  reasons  then  for  insisting  that  the 
evangelist,  whether  public  preacher  or  conversationalist, 
should  be  involved  with  the  situation  to  which  and  about  which 
he  speaks.  Evangelism  is  an  inside  job.  Involvement  cannot 
stop  at  the  level  of  intellectual  inquiry  but  as  far  as  pos- 
sible extend  to  active  commitment.  This  has  its  difficulties. 
It  is  tempting  to  say  it  is  most  diffiuclt  for  those  who  are 
most  frequently  cast  in  the  role  of  the  church's  official 
preachers  and  evangelists  namely  the  clergy.  By  virtue  of 
their  office  it  is  suggested  they  tend  to  be  more  cut  off  than 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  God  from  many  of  the  realities  of 
life.  That  however  is  an  over- simplification . In  some  res- 
pects - in  their  pastoral  work  for  example  - they  enter  as 
deeply  into  those  realities  as  anyone  else,  if  not  more  so. 

41.  Both  clergy  and  laity  are  equally  well  placed  to  be 

involved.  In'  both  cases  however  that  involvement  is  inevi- 
tably limited.  One  is  inside  one  area  of  experience,  another 
another,  which  means  that  in  most  cases  if  they  are  to  have 
any  hope  of  taking  adequate  account  of  the  context  they  will 
stand  in  very  great  need  of  one  another:  clergy  of  laity  and 

laity  of  clergy  and  fellow  laity.  They  can  also  play  diffe- 
rent but  equally  important  roles  within  this  mutual  inter- 
dependence. The  lay  man  has  an  intense  commitment  to  specific 
areas  of  life  from  which  he  brings  ’inside’  understanding,  yet 
his  very  commitment  to  this  particular  area  means  that  it  is 
hard  for  him  to  be  objective  about  it.  The  minister  can  be 
more  detached  in  his  assessment  of  particular  areas  of  life, 
so  long  as  he  has  help  from  the  lay  people  within  it;  but 
more  important  he  has  the  freedom  to  bring  people  together 
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across  the  different  levels  and  occupations  so  that  they  can 
discover  together  more  of  the  truth  of  the  whole  situation 
and  look  at  this  in  the  wider  perspective  of  Christian  faith. 

As  Christians  complement  and  supplement  each  other  in  these 
and  other  ways,  evangelism,  even  if  the  speaking  falls  to  an 
individual,  becomes  very  much  a community  enterprise.  The 
evangelist  does  not  go  it  alone.  The  mouth  does  not  say  it 
has  no  need  of  the  eyes  and  ears  and  all  the  other  experiencing 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

42.  Difficu-lties  about  involvement  do  not  end  there.  All 
are  well  placed  to  be  involved,  but  in  many  cases  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  church  militate  against  anything  very  fruitful 
coming  of  that  involvement.  This  is  not  because  the  evange- 
listic body  is  not  within  the  life  of  the  world,  but  because, 
being  there,  it  does  not  always  engage  with  it  in  any  cons- 
cious or  constructive  way.  There  is  presence  but  no  engage- 
ment partly  because  many  of  our  habitual  ways  of  thinking  tend 
to  separate  off  Christianity  into  a religious  or  private  sphe- 
re of  personal  preference,  and  partly  because  the  church  as  an 
institution  organised  into  parishes  and  local  congregations 
finds  it  almost  impossible  to  relate  in  a lively  fashion  to 
many  areas  of  contemporary  life.  Some  of  these  issues  were 
faced  up  to  by  the  W.C.C.  study  on  the  Missionary  Structure  of 
the  Congregation.  They  are  relevant  to  its  evangelistic 
structure  as  well. 

Outside  resources 

43 • If  then  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  discovering  the 
Gospel  and  preaching  it  effectively,  we  must  pay  the  utmost 
attention  to  the  context  in  which  it  is  to  be  preached,  above 
all  by  becoming  deeply  involved  with  the  realities  of  its 
life.  This  context  or  immediate  situation  cannot  however  be 
the  evangelist’s  sole  preoccupation.  He  must  not  be  confined 
to  it  and  he  needs  the  resources  which  can  be  brought  to  It 
just  as  much  as  those  he  discovers  within  it. 

44.  He  must  not  be  confined  to  it  if  he  is  to  see  it  in 
true  perspective.  Here  the  onlooker  will  be  as  important  as 
the  inhabitant.  From  within  for  example,  a situation  may 
seem  inevitable,  the  only  possibility,  the  way  things  are, 
without  any  prospect  of  change.  From  without  nothing  may 
seem  further  from  the  truth.  It  is  the  outsider  who  alone 
may  be  capable  of  helping  the  insider  to  begin  to  see  things 
differently  and  even  straight.  Only  so  are  we  liberated  from 
the  narrow  constraints  of  a single  perspective  and  our  under- 
standing qualified,  corrected  and  enlarged.  This  may  be 
achieved  equally  well  by  setting  the  immediate  context  within 
the  longer  reaches  of  history  as  by  setting  it  within  the 
wider  perspectives  of  the  contemporary  world. 

45.  An  obvious  reason  why  we  cannot  be  totally  absorbed 
with  the  context  is  that  whilst  is  is  an  important  source  of 
faith  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  primary  source  for 
Christians  is  Jesus  Christ.  Although  it  makes  sense  to  many 
to  say  that  he  is  known  and  encountered  in  the  present,  scme- 
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times  starkly  in  the  poor  and  oppressed,  it  is  not  here  but 
in  a quite  different  set  of  circumstances,  when  Pontius 
Pilate  was  governor  of  Judaea,  that  he  is  to  be  most  clearly 
seen.  If  he  is  to  be  seen  again  today  it  is  to  those  events 
and  all  that  bears  witness  to  them  that  we  must  look. 

46.  The  faith  we  then  come  to  hold  in  the  lights  of  the 
events  concerning  Jesus  will  certainly  have  to  be  formed  and 
tested  in  and  by  our  present  situation.  But  to  imagine  that 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  formed  by  that  situation  alone  would 
be  to  seriously  distort  it,  for  the  present,  whether  hopeful 
or  depressing,  is  not  the  whole  of  reality.  We  need  to  know 
what  has  been  made  of  Christ  by  many  different  people  in 
widely  differing  circumstances  throughout  the  long  history 
of  the  Christian  community  if  our  account  of  the  truth  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  what  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  moment 
make  it  possible  to  believe. 

47*  Finally,  it  is  not  enough  to  pay  attention  only  to  the 

context  since  if  we  do,  we  may  find  that  it  does  not  just  con- 
tribute to  our  message  but  comes  near  to  dictating  what  that 
message  is  to  be.  One  example  of  this,  familiar  to  theology, 
is  when  the  faith  that  is  confessed  does  little  more  than 
reflect  the  generation  which  makes  the  confession,  as  did 
the  liberal  gospel  at  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  secular 
gospel  of  only  a decade  ago.  Another  example  is  the  way  in 
which  a preacher,  rightly  anxious  to  respond  to  questions  that 
are  being  asked  instead  of  answering  the  ones  that  are  not, 
may  have  his  attention  diverted  from  highly  pertinent  ques- 
tions about  a situation  which  people  prefer  not  to  raise! 

More  sinister  is  the  ease  with  which  the  Gospel  becomes  an 
uncritical  supporter  of  the  statu  quo,  justifying  and  main- 
taining the  prejudices  of  preacher  and  hearer  alike.  Where 
it  might  have  been  expected  to  offer  words  of  creative  jud- 
gement it  is  no  longer  free  to  do  so.  There  is  a narrow  but 
deep  division  between  the  Gospel  which  is  truly  contextual 
and  the  message  which  is  not  a gospel  because  it  is  dominated 
by  the  context. 

48.  What  then  must  be  brought  to  any  particular  situation 
if  the  good  news  about  it  is  ever  to  be  discovered?  The 
short  answer  is  the  other  two  aspects  of  the  Gospel  mentioned 
at  the  outset.  The  first  is  the  heartening  news  about  the 
reality  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  revealing  Word  about  all 
that  has  life.  The  second  is  the  faith  we  confess  not  just 
about  this  situation  but  about  the  abiding  realities  of  all 
situations  involving  man  in  God’s  world.  It  is  faith  by  which 
we  lived  and  in  which  we  believed  before  this  particular  con- 
text ever  occurred. 

49*  It  is  impossible  to  draw  on  these  two  resources  with- 
out drawing  on  a third.  We  have  talked  about  the  reality  of 
Jesus,  but  who  or  what  bears  witness  to  it  and  where  do  we 
find  out  anything  about  it?  We  talk  about  our  faith  but  who 
or  what  provides  us  with  the  materials  out  of  which  to  fashion 
it  and  make  it  our  own,  and  how  can  we  ensure  that  it  is  not 
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but  a child  of  the  moment  rather  than  the  distilled  wisdom 
born  of  the  wide  experience  of  all  ages?  Here  we  need  to 
draw  on  the  rich  treasures  of  the  catholic  church,  critically 
and  gratefully.  They  include  its  history  and  its  people,  its 
liturgies  and  traditions,  its  doctrines  and  creeds.  Without 
them  we  cannot  know  our  Lord  or  confess  our  faith. 

50.  Amongst  these  treasures  the  Scriptures  are  of  special 
importance.  The  pages  of  the  New  Testament  are  virtually  our 
only  point  of  contact  with  those  events  which  remain  crucial 
for  the  church* s life,  whilst  the  Old  Testament  provides  the 
setting  without  which  we  cannot  begin  to  understand  their 
significance.  Here,  in  the  Bible,  we  have  the  key  witness  to 
Christ.  The  New  Testament  also  contains  some  of  the  respon- 
ses to  Christ  made  by  the  earliest  Christians  as  they  worked 
out  ways  of  living  and  believing  which  seemed  appropriate  for 
them  in  the  light  of  their  encounters  with  the  crucified  and 
risen  Lord  and  their  experiences  of  salvation.  These  respon- 
ses deserve  the  utmost  respect  not  because  they  are  less  open 
to  human  influence  than  our  own  or  are  necessarily  divinely 
inspired  in  a way  that  late^r  responses  are  not,  but  because 
they  were  made  so  comparatively  near  to  the  time  of  Jesus 
and,  of  equal  importance,  because  they  were  judged  to  be 
faithful  to  him  by  the  church  at  such  an  early  date. 
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SECTION 

V 


VOICES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 


' 


1.  THE  CHICAGO  CALL:  AN  APPEAL  TO  EVANGELICALS 


In  1977 , 43  protestant  in  the  "evangelical”  tradition 

issued  this  call  to  their  fellow  "evangelicals",  expres- 
sing concerns  for  the  world  and  social  justice  as  well 
as  for  continuity  of  the  roots  of  faith  in  the  church. 
Its  expression  of  penitence  and  self-criticism  poses  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Hartford  Statement  of  1975* 


Prologue : 

In  every  age  the  Holy  Spirit  calls  the  church  to  examine  its 
faithfulness  to  God's  revelation  in  Scripture,  We  recognize 
with  gratitude  God’s  blessing  through  the  evangelical  resur- 
gence in  the  church.  Yet  at  such  a time  of  growth  the  need 
to  be  especially  sensitive  to  our  weaknesses.  We  believe  that 
today  evangelicals  are  hindered  from  achieving  full  maturity 
by  a reduction  of  the  historic  faith.  There  is,  therefore  a 
pressing  need  to  reflect  upon  the  substance  of  the  biblical 
and  historic  faith  and  to  recover  the  fullness  of  this  herita- 
ge. Without  presuming  to  address  all  our  needs,  we  have  iden- 
tified eight  of  the  themes  to  which  we  as  evangelical  Chris- 
tians must  give  careful  theological  consideration. 

A Call  to  Historic  Roots  and  Continuity: 

We  confess  that  we  have  often  lost  the  fullness  of  our  Chris- 
tian heritage,  too  readily  assuming  that  the  Scriptures  and 
the  Spirit  make  us  independent  of  the  past.  In  so  doing,  we 
have  become  theologically  shallow,  spiritually  weak,  blind  to 
the  work  of  God  in  others  and  married  to  our  cultures. 

Therefore  we  call  for  a recovery  of  our  full  Christian  herita- 
ge. Throughout  the  church’s  history  there  has  existed  an 
evangelical  impulse  to  proclaim  the  saving,  unmerited  grace 
of  Christ,  and  to  reform  the  church  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. This  impulse  appears  in  the  doctrines  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal councils,  the  piety  of  the  early  fathers,  the  Augustinian 
theology  of  grace,  the  zeal  of  the  monastic  reformers,  the 
devotion  of  the  practical  mystics  and  the  scholarly  integrity 
of  the  Christian  humanists.  It  flowers  in  the  biblical  fide- 
lity of  the  Protestant  Reformers  and  the  ethical  earnestness 
of  the  Radical  Reformation.  It  continues  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Puritans  and  Pietists  to  complete  and  perfect  the  Reformation. 
It  is  reaffirmed  in  the  awakening  movements  of  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries  which  joined  Lutheran,  Reformed,  Wesleyan  and 
other  evangelicals  in  an  ecumenical  effort  to  renew  the  church 
and  to  extend  its  mission  in  the  proclamation  and  social  de- 
monstration of  the  Gospel.  It  is  present  at  every  point  in 
the  history  of  Christianity  where  the  Gospel  has  come  to  ex- 
pression through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  in  some  of 
the  strivings  toward  renewal  in  Eastern  Orthodoxy  and  Roman 
Catholicism  and  in  biblical  insights  in  forms  of  Protestantism 
differing  from  our  own.  We  dare  not  move  beyond  the  biblical 
limits  of  the  Gospel:  but  we  cannot  be  fully  evangelical 
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without  recognizing  our  need  to  learn  from  other  times  and 
movements  concerning  the  whole  meaning  of  that  Gospel. 

A Call  to  Biblical  Fidelity: 

We  deplore  our  tendency  toward  individualistic  interpretation 
of  Scripture.  This  undercuts  the  objective  character  of  bi- 
blical truth,  and  denies  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among 
his  people  through  the  ages. 

Therefore  we  affirm  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
keeping  with  the  best  insights  of  historical  and  literary 
study  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  respect  for 
the  historic  understanding  of  the  Church. 

We  affirm  that  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  Word  of  God, 
are  the  basis  of  authority  in  the  church.  We  acknowledge  that 
God  uses  the  Scriptures  to  judge  and  to  purify  his  Body.  The 
church,  illumined  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  in  every 
age  interpret,  proclaim  and  live  out  the  Scriptures. 

A Call  to  Creedal  Identity: 

We  deplore  two  opposite  excesses:  a creedal  church  that  merely 
recites  a faith  inherited  from  the  past  and  a creedless  church 
that  languishes  in  a doctrinal  vacuum.  We  confess  that  as 
evangelicals  we  are  not  immune  from  these  defects. 

Therefore  we  affirm  the  need  in  our  time  for  a confessing 
church  that  will  boldly  witness  to  its  faith  before  the  world, 
even  under  threat  of  persecution.  In  every  age  the  church 
must  state  its  faith  over  against  heresy  and  paganism.  What 
is  needed  is  a vibrant  confession  that  excludes  as  well  as 
includes,  and  thereby  aims  to  purify  faith  and  practice.  Con- 
fessional authority  is  limited  by  and  derived  from  the  autho- 
rity of  Scripture,  which  alone  remains  ultimately  and  permant- 
ly  normative.  Nevertheless,  as  the  common  insight  of  those 
who  have  been  illumined  by  the.  Holy  Spirit  and  seek  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  "holy  catholic  church",  a confession  should  serve 
as  a guide  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

We  affirm  the  abiding  value  of  the  great  ecumenical  creeds  and 
the  Reformation  confessions.  Since  such  statements  are  histori- 
cally and  culturally  conditioned  however,  the  church  today 
needs  to  express  its  faith  afresh  without  defecting  from  the 
truths  apprehended  in  the  past.  We  need  to  articulate  our 
witness  against  the  idolatries  and  false  ideologies  of  our  day. 

A Call  to  Holistic  Salvation: 

We  deplore  the  tendency  of  evangelicals  to  understand  salvation 
solely  as  an  individual,  spiritual  and  otherworldly  matter  to 
the  neglect  of  the  corporate,  physical  and  this-worldly  impli- 
cation of  God  * s saving  activity. 

Therefore  we  urge  evangelicals  to  recapture  a holistic  view  of 
salvation.  The  witness  of  Scripture  is  that  because  of  sin 
our  relationships  with  God,  ourselves,  others  and  creation  are 
broken.  Through  the  atoning  work  of  Christ  on  the  cross, heal- 
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ing  is  possible  for  these  broken  relationships. 

Wherever  the  church  has  been  faithful  to  its  calling,  it  has 
proclaimed  personal  salvation:  it  has  been  a channel  of  God's 
healing  to  those  in  physical  and  emotional  need:  it  has  sought 
justice  for  the  oppressed  and  disinherited:  and  it  has  been  a 
good  steward  of  the  natural  world. 

As  evangelicals  we  acknowledge  our  frequent  failure  to  reflect 
this  holistic  view  of  salvation.  We  therefore  call  the  church 
to  participate  fully  in  God's  saving  activity  through  work 
and  prayer,  and  to  strive  for  justice  and  liberation  for  the 
oppressed,  looking  forward  to  the  culmination  of  salvation  in 
the  new  heaven  and  new  earth  to  come. 

A Call  to  Sacramental  Integrity: 

We  decry  the  poverty  of  sacramental  understanding  among  evan- 
gelicals. This  is  largely  due  to  the  loss  of  our  continuity 
with  the  teaching  of  many  of  the  Fathers  and  Reformers  and 
results  in  the  deterioration  of  sacramental  life  in  our  chur- 
ches. Also,  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  sacramental  nature 
of  God's  activity  in  the  world  often  leads  us  to  disregard  the 
sacredness  of  daily  living. 

Therefore  we  call  evangelicals  to  awaken  to  the  sacramental 
implications  of  creation  and  incarnation.  For  in  these  doc- 
trines the  historic  church  has  affirmed  that  God's  activity  is 
manifested  in  a material  way.  We  need  to  recognize  that  the 
grace  of  God  is  mediated  through  faith  by  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a notable  way  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Here  the  church  proclaims,  celebrates  and 
participates  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  in  such 
a way  as  to  nourish  her  members  throughout  their  lives  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  consummation  of  the  kingdom.  Also,  we  should 
remember  our  biblical  designation  as  "living  epistles",  for 
here  the  sacramental  character  of  the  Christian  daily  life  is 
expressed . 

A Call  to  Spirituality: 

We  suffer  from  a neglect  of  authentic  spirituality  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  excess  of  undisciplined  spirituality  on  the  other 
hand.  We  have  too  often  pursued  a superhuman  religiosity 
rather  than  the  biblical  mode  of  a true  humanity  released 
from  bondage  to  sin  and  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Therefore  we  call  for  a spirituality  which  grasps  by  faith  the 
full  content  of  Christ's  redemptive  work:  freedom  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  newness  of  life  through  the  indwel- 
ling and  outpouring  of  his  Spirit.  We  affirm  the  centrality 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  as  a primary  means  by 
which  his  Spirit  works  to  renew  the  church  in  its  corporate 
life  as  well  as  in  the  individual  lives  of  believers.  A true 
spirituality  will  call  for  identification  with  the  suffering 
of  the  world  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety. 

We  need  to  rediscover  the  devotional  resources  of  the  whole 
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church,  including  the  evangelical  traditions  of  Pietism  and 
Puritanism.  We  call  for  an  exploration  of  devotional  practice 
in  all  traditions  within  the  church  in  order  to  deepen  our 
relationship  both  with  Christ  and  with  other  Christians.  Among 
these  resources  are  such  spiritual  disciplines  as  prayer,  me- 
ditation, silence,  fasting,  Bible  study  and  spiritual  diaries. 

A Call  to  Church  Authority: 

We  deplore  our  disobedience  to  the  Lordship  of  Christ  as  ex- 
pressed through  authority  in  his  church.  This  has  promoted  a 
spirit  of  autonomy  in  persons  and  groups  resulting  in  isola- 
tionism and  competitiveness,  even  anarchy,  within  the  body 
of  Christ.  We  regret  that  in  the  absence  of  godly  authority, 
there  have  arisen  legalistic,  domineering  leaders  on  the  one 
hand  and  indifference  to  church  discipline  on  the  other. 

Therefore  we  affirm  that  all  Christians  are  to  be  in  practical 
submission  to  one  another  and  to  designated  leaders  in  a church 
under  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  The  church,  as  the  people  of 
God,  is  called  to  be  the  visible  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
worlds.  Every  Christian  is  called  to  active  priesthood  in 
worship  and  service  through  exercising  spiritual  gifts  and  min- 
istries. In  the  church  we  are  in  vital  union  both  with  Christ 
and  with  one  another.  This  calls  for  community  with  deep  in- 
volvement and  mutual  commitment  of  time,  energy,  and  posses- 
sions. Further,  church  discipline,  biblically  based  and  under 
the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being and  ministry  of  God's  people.  Moreover,  we  encourage  all 
Christian  organizations  to  conduct  their  activities  with  ge- 
nuine accountability  to  the  whole  church. 

A Call  to  Church  Unity: 

We  deplore  the  scandalous  isolation  and  seperation  of  Chris- 
tians from  one  another.  We  believe  such  division  is  contrary 
to  Christ's  explicit  desire  for  unity  among  his  people  and 
impedes  the  witness  of  the  church  in  the  world.  Evangelica- 
lism is  too  frequently  characterized  by  an  ahistorical,  sec- 
tarian mentality.  We  fail  to  appropriate  the  catholicity  of 
historic  Christianity,  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  the  biblical 
revelation . 

Therefore  we  call  evangelicals  to  return  to  the  ecumenical 
concern  of  the  Reformers  and  the  later  movements  of  evangelical 
renewal.  We  must  humbly  and  critically  scrutinize  our  respec- 
tive traditions,  renounce  sacred  shibboleths,  and  recognize 
that  God  works  within  diverse  historical  streams.  We  must 
resist  efforts  promoting  church  union-at-any- co s t , but  we  must 
also  avoid  mere  spiritualized  concepts  of  church  unity.  We 
are  convinced  that  unity  in  Christ  required  visible  and  con- 
crete expressions.  In  this  belief,  we  welcome  the  development 
of  encounter  and  cooperation  within  Christ's  church.  While  we 
seek  to  avoid  doctrinal  indif f erentism  and  a false  irenicism, 
we  encourage  evangelicals  to  cultivate  increased  discussion 
and  cooperation,  both  within  and  without  their  respective  tra- 
ditions, earnestly  seeking  common  areas  of  agreement  and  un- 
derstanding . 
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Issuing  the  call:  Marvin  W.  Anderson,  Bethel  Seminary:  John  S. 
Baird,  Dubuque  Seminary:  Donald  G.  Bloesch,  Dubuque  Seminary: 
Jon  E.  Braun,  New  Covenant  Apostolic  Order:  Virgil  Cruz, 
Dubuque  Seminary:  James  Daane , Fuller  Seminary:  Donald  W.  Day- 
ton,  North  Park  Seminary:  Jan  P.  Dennis,  Good  News ' Publisher s 
Lane  T.  Dennis,  Good  News  Publishers:  Gerald  D.  Erickson, 
Trinity  College  (Deerfield) : Isabel  A.  Erickson.  Tyndale  House 
Donald  C.  Frisk,  North  Park  Seminary:  Pete  Gillquist,  Thomas 
Nelson  Publishers:  Alfred  A.  Glenn,  Bethel  College  (St.  Paul): 
Nathan  Goff  pastor,  College  Church  (Wheaton) : Jim  Hedstrom, 
student.  Vanderbilt:  Richard  Holt,  dentist.  (Wheaton):  Thomas 
Howard,  Gordon  College:  Morris  A.  Inch,  Wheaton  College: 
Herbert  Jacobsen,  Wheaton  College:  Kenneth  Jensen,  New  Cove- 
nant Apostolic  Order:  Richard  A.  Jensen,  Wartburg  Seminary: 
Theodore  Laesch,  pastor,  St.  John  Lutheran  Church  (Wheaton): 
Kathryn  Lindskoog,  author:  Howard  Loewen,  Mennonite  Brethren 
Bible  College:  Richard  Lovelace,  Gordon-Conwell  Seminary: 

F.  Burton  Nelson,  North  Park  Seminary:  Ray  Nethery,  New  Co- 
venant Apostolic  Order;  Roger  Nicole.  Gordon-Conwell  Seminary: 
Victor  R.  Oliver,  Tyndale  House:  M.  Eugene  Osterhaven,  Wes- 
tern Seminary:  Lois  M.  Ottaway,  Wheaton  College  News  Service: 
Gordon  W.  Saunders,  Trinity  College  (Deerfield) : Rudolf  Scha- 
de,  Elmhurst  College:  Luci  N.  Shaw,  author:  Kevin  N.  Springer, 
New  Covenant  Apostolic  Order:  Jeffrey  N.  Steenson,  student 
Harvard:  Donald  Tinder,  Christianity  Today:  Benedict  Viviano, 
Aquinas  Institute:  Gordon  Walker,  Pastor,  Grace  Fellowship 
Church  (Nashville):  Robert  E.  Webberj  Wheaton  College:  Mat- 
thew Welde,  Presbyterians  United  for  Biblical  Concerns:  Lance 
Wonders,  student^  Dubuque  Seminary,  Member  of  convening  commi- 
ttee. 


2.  A.  AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  NORTH  AMERICAN  CHRISTIANS 

and 

B.  THE  RESPONSE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHUR- 
CHES TO  THE  OPEN  LETTER. 

In  early  September  1976  the  national  council  of  churches 
Division  of  Overseas  Ministries  received  an  "Open  Letter 
to  North  American  Christians"  signed  by  certain  key  re- 
ligious leaders  in  Latin  America  and  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  U.S.  Presidential  election.  At  its  meeting  in 
New  York  City  (October  8-10) , the  NCC * s Governing  Board 
voted  to  send  the  open  letter  to  the  Presidential  can- 
didates and  to  reply  to  the  Latin  American  church  lea- 
ders . 

These  two  letters  underline  some  of  the  crucial  issues 
of  justice  in  US  foreign  relations,  especially  the  issu- 
es related  to  the  impact  of  US  economic  and  political 
system  on  Latin  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  examples  of  an  account  of  faith  and  hope  car- 
ried out  by  facing  difficult  issues  and  problems  in 
concrete  international  contexts. 
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A.  An  Open  Letter  to  North  American  Christians 

Our  Brothers  and  Sisters:  It  is  very  significant  and  symptoma- 
tic that  in  these  days  we  Latin  Americans  are  following  with 
such  intense  interest  and  concern  the  political  process  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  living  in  this  time.  We 
do  it  with  as  much  interest  or  even  more  than  we  normally  de- 
dicate to  our  own  electoral  conflicts,  which  in  many  cases 
have  represented  nothing  more  than  gigantic  and  barefaced 
frauds • 

Can  you  comprehend  the  reason  for  our  preocupation?  Can  you 
account  for  our  avid  interest  in  the  declarations  made  by  a 
Carter,  a Church,  a Reagan  or  a Ford  regarding  various  matters, 
particularly  insofar  as  they  touch  on  international  policy  and 
relations  with  Latin  America?  Simply,  this  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  - with  the  exception  of  Cuba  - are  trapped 
in  the  same  system.  We  all  move  within  one  economic-political 
-military  complex  in  which  one  finds  committed  (the)  fabulous 
interests  of  (the)  financial  groups  that  dominate  the  life  of 
your  country  and  the  creole  oligarchies  of  our  Latin  American 
nations.  Both  groups,  more  allied  today  than  ever,  have  held 
back  time  after  time  the  great  transformations  that  our  people 
need  and  desperately  demand. 

If  we  still  had  some  doubt  regarding  this  sad  and  painful 
"Pan-American"  reality,  the  scandalous  intervention  of  the 
United  States  in  the  installation  and  maintenace  of  military 
regimes  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
etc..;  the  revelation  of  the  activities  of  ITT  and  other  North 
American  businesses  in  Chile;  the  resounding  case  of  Watergate; 
the  discoveries  (regarding  the  activities  of)  the  CIA  and  other 
agencies  of  penetration  and  espionage  in  our  countries;  the 
shameful  Panamanian  enclave  with  its  military  training  centers 
that  our  Christian  and  Latin  American  consciences  cannot  tole- 
rate any  longer;  the  sometimes  subtle  and  other  times  brazen 
domination  and  colonization  practiced  by  Rockfeller  and  many 
others  of  low  reputation  in  our  continent,  now  (articulated 
by  Kissinger  in  a scientific  and  Machiavellian  fashion) , which 
has  eliminated  one  at  a time  all  possibilities  of  economic 
independence  and  authentic  development  in  our  rich  but  exce- 
ssively bled  nations;  all  this  and  much  more  has  been  opening 
our  eyes  to  a reality  that  has  cost  a great  deal  for  you  as 
well  as  for  us  to  recognize  and  accept.  This  sorrowful  reali- 
ty has  demolished  the  image  of  "the  great  democracy  of  the 
North",  which  we  have  been  taught  to  admire  as  the  "mecca"  and 
the  "model"  since  we  were  children  in  our  schools  and  churches 
and  through  the  mass  media. 

Today  we  Latin  Americans  are  discovering  that,  apart  from  our 
own  weaknesses  and  sins,  not  a few  of  our  misfortunes,  mise- 
ries and  frustrations  flow  from  and  are  perpetuated  within  a 
system  that  produced  substancial  benefits  for  your  country 
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but  goes  on  swallowing  us  more  and  more  in  oppression,  in 
impotence,  in  death.  In  a few  words:  Your  precious  "American 
Way  of  Life"  - the  opulence  of  your  magnates,  your  economic 
and  military  dominion  - feeds  in  no  small  proportion  on  the 
blood  that  gushes,  according  to  one  of  our  most  brilliant  es- 
sayists, "from  the  open  veins  of  Latin  America". 

The  problem  becomes  more  acute  day  by  day,  minute  by  minute, 
because  in  the  presence  of  the  rapid  awakening  of  estensive 
sectors  of  our  peoples,  tyrannical  regimes  like  those  of 
Somoza  in  Nicaragua,  Stroessner  in  Paraguay,  Pinochet  in  Chile 
(and  the  list  becomes  constantly  more  extensive),  which  re- 
resent and  serve  the  interests  of  your  large  corporations 
associated  with  powerful  local  interests,  are  intensifing  re- 
pression and  terror  to  a degree  rarely  equalled. 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  keep  the  large  mass  of  indige- 
nous peoples  and  workers  of  our  nations  marginated  and  exploi- 
ted. Now  it  is  necessary  to  subject  to  systematic  persecution, 
to  scientifically  perfected  torture,  union  leaders,  political 
and  student  leaders,  priests  and  pastors,  intellectuals  and 
artists,  journalists  and  other  professionals  - all  who  attempt 
to  denounce  the  injustice  and  the  falsehood  or  who  are  in  so- 
lidarity with  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  Now  it  is  necessary 
to  commit  silent  genocide,  killing  with  hunger,  with  malnutri- 
tion, with  tuberculosis  the  children  of  working  families  with- 
out resources,  because  unemployment  also  is  being  made  into 
political  weapon. 

The  prisons  of  Latin  America  no  longer  suffice  to  hold  so 
many  prisoners  detained  for  indeterminate  times  and  without 
the  possibilities  of  defense.  The  few  countries  that  still 
enjoy  some  margin  of  liberty  and  security  have  already  stre- 
tched their  capacity  to  receive  exiles  and  refugess  of  all 
nationalities,  professions  and  ages.  Paramilitary  and  para- 
police  organizations  multiply  in  a fearful  manner,  and  the 
streets  of  many  towns  and  cities  of  the  continent  appear  to  be 
sown  daily  with  cadavers. 

All  this,  our  brothers  and  sisters,  is  carried  out  in  the  name 
of  "democracy",  in  the  name  of  "Western  Christian  civilisa- 
tion", on  the  backs  of  our  people,  and  with  the  benediction  and 
the  support  of  your  government,  of  your  armed  forces,  without 
which  our  dictators  could  not  maintain  themselves  in  power  for 
much  time. 

Friends  and  fellow  Christians,  it  is  time  that  you  realize  that 
our  continent  is  becoming  one  gigantic  prison,  and  in  some 
regions  one  vast  cemetary;  that  human  rights,  the  grand  guide- 
lines of  the  Gospel,  are  becoming  a dead  letter,  without  force. 
And  all  this  in  order  to  maintain  a system,  a structure  of 
dependency,  that  benefits  the  mighty  privileged  persons  of  your 
land  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  millions  who  are  increasing 
throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of  the  continent. 
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For  this  reason  this  open  letter  seeks  to  be  the  lamentation 
or  the  outcry  of  those  who  now  have  no  voice  in  our  America, 
because  they  are  buried  in  the  volcanoes,  the  rivers  or  the 
cemeteries;  because  they  are  rotting  in  prisons  or  concentra- 
tion camps;  or  because  they  languish  in  incredible  conditions 
of  malnutrition  and  misery.  This  letter  seeks  to  be  an  an- 
guished, fervent  call  to  your  conscience  and  to  your  respon- 
sibility as  Christians. 

If  in  the  past  you  felt  it  to  be  your  apostolic  duty  to  send 
us  missionaries  and  economic  resources,  today  the  frontier 
of  your  witness  and  Christian  solidarity  is  within  your  own 
country.  The  conscious,  intelligent  and  responsible  use  of 
your  vote,  the  appeal  to  your  representatives  in  the  Congress 
and  the  application  of  pressure  by  various  means  on  you  autho- 
rities can  contribute  to  changing  the  course  of  our  govern- 
ments toward  paths  of  greater  justice  and  brotherhood  or  to 
accentuating  a colonialist  and  oppressive  policy  over  our 
peoples.  In  this  sense  you  must  ask  yourselves  if  you  will 
or  will  not  be  "your  brother’s  keeper"  in  these  lands  of 
America,  from  which  the  blood  of  millions  of  Abels  is  clamo- 
ring to  heaven. 

We,  between  tears  and  groans,  are  interceding  for  you  in  order 
that  you  may  respond  with  faithfulness  to  the  historic  res- 
ponsibility that  as  citizens  of  one  of  the  great  contemporary 
powers  and  as  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  it  falls  on  you  to 
assume . 

May  the  true  piety,  about  which  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks  to 
us  in  the  name  of  God,  "...to  loose  the  fetters  of  injustice, 
to  untie  the  knots  of  the  yoke,  to  snap  every  yoke  and  set 
free  those  who  have  been  crushed ...  and  never  evading  a duty 
to  your  brother"  (58:6-7)  become  reality  in  your  lives  and  in 
the  lives  of  your  churches. 

Signed  by:  Sergio  Arce,  Moderator,  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Cuba  and  Rector,  the  Evangelical  Theological  Seminary,  Matan- 
zas , Cuba;  Plutarco  Bonilla,  Rector,  Latin  American  Biblical 
Seminary,  Costa  Rica;  Augusto  Cotto,  Rector,  Baptist  Seminary 
of  Mexico;  Secundino  Morales,  Pastor,  Methodist  Church  of 
Panama,  former  Superintendent;  Tapani  Ojasti,  General  Coordina 
tor,  Lutheran  Church  in  Costa  Rica;  Jacinto  Ordonez,  Executive 
Secretary,  Latin  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
and  former  Bishop,  Methodist  Church  of  Panama;  Antonio  Ramos, 
Bishop,  Episcopal  Church  of  Costa  Rica;  Saul  Trinidad,  Direc- 
tor, Extension  Programme  of  Costa  Rican  Methodist  Church  and 
Pastor,  Peruvian  Evangelical  Church;  and  five  women  and  men 
whose  names  have  not  been  included  in  order  to  protect  them 
in  the  dangerous  situations  in  which  they  live  and  work. 

B.  The  Response  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  USA  is  deeply  moved  by  the  appeal  to  our  con- 
sciences made  in  the  "Open  Letter  to  North  American  Christians 
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Some  of  you  who  have  signed  the  letter  have  done  so  at  great 
personal  risk.  Nevertheless,  we  recognize  that  as  leaders  of 
your  respective  Christian  communities  in  Latin  America  you 
have  been  moved  by  your  responbility  under  God  to  address 
yourselves  to  those  concerns  that  affect  us  mutually. 

We  feel  that  what  you  have  raised  are  the  authentic  and  key 
issues  impacting  the  relations  between  our  nations  and  peoples. 
These  matters  have  been  brought  before  us  on  other  occasions  and 
from  many  sources  in  the  past,  but  seldom  have  they  been  pre- 
sented with  such  forcefulness  and  timeliness.  Equally  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  these  are  issues  that... are  applicable 
(not  only)  in  our  inter-American  relations  but  in  our  relations 
with  other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 

In  a variety  of  ways  our  churhces  have  attempted  to  speak  to 
particular  problems  relevant  to  the  concerns  of  your  "Open 
Letter".  Among  these  have  been:  (l)  the  defense  of  basic 
human  rights  under  repressive  regimes;  (2)  the  relation  of 
US  foreign  assistance  and  human  rights;  (3)  Panamanian  sove- 
reignty and  a new  canal  treaty;  (4)  the  social  responsibility 
of  the  investment  of  Gulf&Western  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  of  General  Motors  and  IBM  in  Chile. 

Now,  however,  you  are  asking  us  to  look  at  the  more  global 
and  systemic  nature  of  the  impact  of  our  nation  and  society  on 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Latin  America. 

The  challenge  that  has  been  laid  before  us  is  to  act  as  well 
as  to  make  statements.  You  have  shown  us  some  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  challenge  when  you  state: 

If  in  the  past  you  felt  it  to  be  your  apostolic  duty  to 
send  us  missionaries  and  economic  resources,  today  the 
frontier  of  your  witness  and  Christian  solidarity  is 
within  your  own  country.  The  conscious,  intelligent 
and  responsible  use  of  your  vote,  the  appeal  to  your 
representatives  in  the  Congress,  and  the  application  of 
pressure  by  various  means  on  your  authorities  can  con- 
tribute to  changing  the  course  of  our  governments  to- 
ward paths  of  greater  justice  and  brotherhood  or  to 
accentuating  a colonialist  and  oppressive  policy  over 
our  peoples. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  accept  this  understanding  of  our 
Christian  mission  with  all  its  implications. 

As  a first  step  in  our  response  to  you  we  are  urging  all  member 
denominations  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  USA  to  make  use  of  all  their  available  means  of  communica- 
tion to  share  your  "Open  Letter  to  North  American  Christians" 
with  all  members  of  their  constituencies;  and  further,  we  are 
requesting  that  the  denominations  recommend  to  every  parish  and 
congregation  of  their  communion  that  they  study  and  meditate 
upon  the  significance  of  this  letter  during  the  current  election 
campaign  and  beyond. 
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We  pray  that  you  will  be  strengthened  in  your  faith  and  in 
your  commitment  to  God’s  Word  and  to  God’s  people. 


3.  MESSAGE  TO  THE  BLACK  CHURCH  AND  COMMUNITY 

Drafted  and  adopted  by  the  national  conference  of  the 
Black  Theology  Project  of  "Theology  in  Americas",  the 
message  marks  another  step  in  the  struggle  of  black 
Christians  in  the  United  States.  Liberation  and  deli- 
verance are  still  the  main  emphasis,  but  the  horizon 
has  been  expanded  to  include  all  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  striving  for  freedom  and  justice. 


Grace,  liberation  and  peace  in  struggle  be  unto  all  who  are  in 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  all  the  world’s  suffering  people. 

Gathered  here  in  the  City  of  Atlanta  from  all  parts  of  God’s 
world  to  examine  the  meaning  and  implications  of  Black  Theo- 
logy for  our  day,  we  greet  you  in  the  name  of  that  same  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Black  Messiah  and  Liberator. 

Why  we  have  come  to  Atlanta 

We  have  come  in  quest  of  authentic  liberation  for  ourselves 
and  all  people.  We  have  come  seeking  God's  will  for  our  peo- 
ple in  a time  of  crisis.  We  believe  that  the  black  church  and 
community  stand  at  a point  of  profound  transition. 

Together,  we  can  go  forward  to  a deeper  understanding  of  pre- 
sent reality  and  a fuller  measure  of  freedom.  Or,  forsaking 
the  distinctive  heritage  of  our  faith  and  history,  we  can  fall 
back  into  even  greater  oppression  and  exploitation.  In  North 
America  and  throughout  the  black  world,  our  present  situation 
demands  that  we  master  those  processes  of  thought  and  action 
which  can  refine  and  enhance  our  theological  understanding  for 
practical  application  to  every  aspect  of  our  common  life. 

We  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  black  church’s  witness  to  His 
creation,  providence  and  redemption.  Without  our  church,  we 
world  have  ceased  to  be  as  a people.  Thus,  this  assembly  in 
Atlanta  makes  bold  to  speak  the  hard  truth,  in  love,  to  both 
the  black  church  and  the  black  community,  confessing  our  own 
part  in  whatever  sins  may  be  laid  against  both  as  we  pray  for 
God’s  gracious  pardon  and  renewal. 

By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  this  place,  we  have  deci- 
ded to  embolden  our  stand  with  Jesus  Christ  for  the  preaching 
of  good  news  to  the  poor,  the  healing  of  broken  hearts,  the 
releasing  of  captives,  the  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
the  setting  at  liberty  of  the  oppressed  - for  proclamation  of 
the  acceptable  year  of  our  Lord. 
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The  message  of  Black  Theology 

We  speak  from  the  perspective  we  call  Black  Theology:  Black  - 
because  our  enslaved  foreparents  appropriated  the  Christian 
Gospel  and  articulated  its  relevance  to  our  freedom  struggle 
with  incisive  accents  that  black  women  and  men  have  sounded 
ever  since.  Theology  - because  our  people* s perception  of 
human  life  and  history  begins  with  God,  who  works  in  the  per- 
son of  Jesus  Christ  for  liberation  from  every  bondage. 

Therefore,  Black  Theology  is  "God-talk"  that  reflects  the 
black  Christian  experience  of  God's  action  and  our  grateful 
response.  Black  Theology  understands  the  "good  news"  as 
freedom  and  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Liberator. 

Black  Theology  is  formulated  from  our  reading  the  Bible  as  we 
experience  our  suffering  as  a people.  Black  Theology  moves 
between  our  church  and  our  community:  the  church  proclaims 
the  message  and  the  message  reverberates  back  upon  the  church, 
enhanced  by  the  religious  consciousness  of  black  people,  in- 
cluding those  who  stand  outside  of  the  institutional  church 
but  are  not  beyond  God's  grace  and  His  revelation. 

The  God  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  of  sister  Ruth  and  brother  Amos, 
of  our  African  ancestors  and  our  slave  forebearers,  has  re- 
vealed Himself  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Black  Messiah.  He  has 
heard  the  cry  of  our  people,  captive  to  the  racist  structures 
of  this  land,  and  is  come  to  deliver  us  as  He  came  to  Israel 
of  old  in  Egypt-land.  In  our  day,  the  blackness  of  Jesus  is 
a religious  symbol  of  oppression  and  deliverance  from  oppres- 
sion; of  His  struggle  and  victory  over  principalities,  powers 
and  wickedness  in  the  high  places  of  this  age. 

The  failure  of  traditional  Christianity 

We  cannot  affirm  the  present  religious  situation  in  the  USA. 
One  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  American  Christianity  has 
been  its  failure  to  comprehend  the  physical  as  well  as  spiri- 
tual nature  of  human  being.  With  few  exceptions,  the  church 
has  attempted  to  address  the  spiritual  needs  of  people  while 
negating  their  physical  and  material  requirements.  Tradi- 
tional theology  has  failed  to  see  that  ultimate  salvation  and 
historical  liberation  are  inseparable  aspects  of  the  indivi- 
sible gospel  of  Jesus. 

We  disassociate  ourselves  from  such  piecemeal  Christianity. 

Any  gospel  that  speaks  the  Truth  of  God  in  the  black  community 
must  deal  with  the  issues  of  life  here  and  now  as  well  as  with 
the  transcendent  dimension  of  the  proclamation.  The  gospel 
cannot  surrender  to  blind  tradition  or  emotional  effusion  that 
render  people  insensible  to  the  pain  and  conflict  of  earthly 
experience • 

The  church  must  come  out  from  behind  its  stain-glassed  walls 
and  dwell  where  mothers  are  crying,  children  are  hungry,  and 
fathers  are  jobless.  The  issue  is  survival  in  a society  that 
has  defined  blackness  as  corruption  and  degradation.  Jesus 
did  not  die  in  a sanctuary,  nor  did  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
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In  those  places  where  pain  was  the  deepest  and  suffering  the 
most  severe,  there  Jesus  lived  and  suffered,  died  and  was 
resurrected . 

As  long  as  innocent  children  continue  to  die  in  tenement  fires 
as  long  as  families  have  to  live  in  winter  without  heat,  hot 
water  and  food;  as  long  as  people  are  forced  to  live  with  rats 
and  roaches,  the  gospel  must  be  heard  in  judgment  against  the 
disorder  of  society  and  the  church  has  a responsibility  - not 
to  point  people  to  the  future  life  when  all  troubles  will 
cease,  but  to  help  them  overcome  their  powerlessness,  rise  up 
and  take  charge  of  their  lives. 

The  power  of  the  black  church 

We  reject  the  notion  that  the  black  church  has  no  power.  Each 
and  every  week,  black  ministers  interact  with  more  people  than 
do  any  other  community  leaders.  Indeed,  many  black  ministers 
have  limited  their  role  to  visiting  the  sick,  burying  the  dead 
marrying  the  lovers  and  presiding  over  institutional  trivia, 
while  leaving  responsibility  for  real  social  change  to  politi- 
cians and  social  agencies  whom  they  feel  to  be  more  qualified 
than  themselves.  But  the  black  preacher  is  still  the  natural 
leader  and  the  black  church  continues  to  be  the  richest  source 
of  ethically  motivated  leadership,  lay  and  clergy,  in  our 
community . 

The  black  church  must  re-assert  its  power  to  transform  our 
neighbourhoods  into  communities.  Our  church  possesses  gospel 
power  which  must  be  translated  into  community  power,  for 
there  can  be  no  authentic  community  in  a condition  of  power- 
lessness . 

The  desperation  of  the  black  middle  class 

We  are  concerned  also  about  people  whose  desperation  is  not 
abject  material  poverty  but  poverty  of  soul  and  spirit.  We  do 
not  believe  that  better  jobs  and  bigger  houses,  color  televi- 
sions and  latest  model  cars  prove  that  people  have  attaines 
the  abundant  life  of  which  Jesus  spoke*  That  abundant  life 
cannot  be  experienced  by  a people  captive  to  the  idolatry  of 
a sensate  and  materialistic  culture. 

We  abhor  the  capitulation  of  some  of  our  people  to  values  ba- 
sed on  the  assumptions  that  things  make  for  security  and  that 
distance  from  the  distressed  masses  makes  for  a trustworthy 
barricade  against  the  racism  that  holds  us  all  in  contempt. 
Commitment  to  physical  gratification  as  the  purpose  of  life 
and  voidance  of  the  gospel’s  moral,  ethical  standards  provide 
false  foundations  for  hard  choices.  Such  false  values  divide 
and  separate  a people  who  would  be  free. 

The  identification  of  black  liberation  with  the  material  suc- 
cess of  a few,  physically  and  mentally  severed  from  the  black 
masses,  makes  mockery  of  the  unity  essential  for  the  salvation 
of  us  all.  Even  the  material  good  fortune  of  that  few  is 
poisoned  by  emptiness  and  isolation  from  the  peoples  struggle 
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without  which  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  neither  un- 
derstood nor  undertaken. 

The  roots  of  the  crisis 

The  issue  for  all  of  us  is  survival.  The  root  problem  is  hu- 
man sinfulness  which  nurtures  monopolistic  capitalism,  aided 
by  racism  and  abetted  by  sexism. 

Our  crisis  is  spiritual,  material  and  moral.  Black  people 
seem  unable  to  effectively  counter  disruptive  forces  that  un- 
dermine our  quality  of  life.  We  seem  unable  to  collectively 
define  our  situation,  discover  the  nature  of  our  problems,  and 
develop  sustained  coalitions  that  can  resolve  our  dilemmas. 

Exploitative,  profit-orientated  capitalism  is  a way  of  ordering 
life  fundamentally  alien  to  human  value  in  general  and  to  black 
humanity  in  particular.  Racism  and  capitalism  have  set  the 
stage  for  despoilation  of  natural  and  human  resources  all  a- 
round  the  world.  Yet  those  who  seriously  challenge  these 
systems  are  often  effectively  silenced.  We  view  racism  as 
criminality  and  yet  we  are  called  the  criminals.  We  view 
racism  as  a human  aberration,  yet  we  are  called  the  freaks.  The 
roots  of  our  crisis  are  in  social,  economic,  media  and  politi- 
cal power  systems  that  prevent  us  from  managing  the  reality  of 
our  everyday  lives. 

It  is  this  intolerable,  alien  order  that  has  driven  us  to  At- 
lanta seeking  a word  from  the  Lord  out  of  the  wellsprings  of 
black  theological  tradition. 

The  inseparability  of  the  black  church  and  black  community 

The  black  church  tradition  of  service  to  its  people  is  docu- 
mented in  our  history  books,  our  poetry,  our  drama  and  our 
worship.  This  tradition  will  not  permit  us  to  seperate  our- 
selves from  our  African  heritage  which  is  characterized  by  the 
sharing  of  resources  and  talents  by  all.  Therefore,  the  black 
church  and  the  community  which  it  serves  are  one  in  the  Spirit 
of  God,  Who  does  not  differentiate  between  the  secular  and  the 
sacred  and  Who  binds  us  inseparably  to  one  another. 

Our  victimization  by  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  the  greedy 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  continually  renew  the  tradition 
of  our  forebearers  who  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the  struggle 
for  freedom.  The  black  church  is  the  only  institution  over 
which  black  people  have  total  control.  That  church  must  re- 
main in  service  among  black  people  wherever  they  may  reside. 

That  church  must  be  one  with  and  inseparable  from  our  brothers 
and  sisters  around  the  world  who  fight  for  liberation  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  including  armed  struggle.  We  affirm  whatever 
methods  they  decide  best  in  their  particular  situations  and 
make  no  pious  and  hypocritical  judgments  which  condemn  those 
efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  their  oppression,  recognizing  that 
we  in  this  country  have  ourselves  been  compelled  to  make  simi- 
lar choices  and  may  be  so  compelled  again. 
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Because  of*  racism  and  imperialism,  domestic  and  foreign,  we 
black  people  are  an  international  community  of  outlaws,  and 
aliens  in  our  respective  homelands  and  in  those  communities 
where  we  have  chosen  or  been  forced  to  reside.  The  loving 
servanthood  of  the  black  church  has  been  and  is,  today,  an 
inescapable  necessity.  Therefore,  we  do  not  reject  the  dis- 
inherited, for  they  are  us.  We  do  not  reject  the  disenfran- 
chised, for  they  are  us. 

Rather  we  embrace  all  of  God’s  children  who  hunger  and  thirst 
for  justice  and  human  dignity.  We  rededicate  and  recommit 
ourselves,  and  the  black  churches  in  whose  leadership  we  par- 
ticipate, to  the  struggle  for  freedom  from  injustice,  racism 
and  oppression.  This  we  declare  to  be  the  essential  meaning 
of  Black  Theology  as  defined  by  those  who  conceive  it,  nurtu- 
re it  and  affirm  it  as  a source  of  inspiration  and  reflective 
action  for  all  black  people  and  for  all  the  exploited  and 
oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  who  are  grasped  by  its  truth 
for  their  situations. 

The  witness  of  the  past,  hope  of  the  future. 

Here  in  Atlanta,  as  we  have  struggled  over  ideas  and  realities, 
as  we  have  worshipped  in  the  black  tradition,  we  have  felt 
ourselved  surrounded  by  a great  cloud  of  witnesses.  Richard 
Allen,  David  Walker,  Nat  Turner,  Henry  MacNeil  Turner,  Sojour- 
ner Truth,  Harriet  Tubman,  Henry  H.  Garnet,  Frederick  Douglas, 
W.E.B.  DuBois,  Marcus  Garvey,  Mai com  X,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Ralph  Featherstone , Paul  Robeson,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  - the  in- 
numerable hosts  of  our  ancestors,  heroes  unknown  and  unsung. 
Their  blood  cries  out  from  the  ground.  They  endured  trials 
and  tribulation;  braved  hate-crazed  mobs;  were  attacked,  bea- 
ten and  lynched;  watched  loved  ones  killed  before  their  eyes 
without  surrendering  their  integrity  or  dignity  as  they  took 
up  the  cross  of  struggle.  Of  them  this  world  is  not  worthy. 

In  their  company  and  in  the  company  of  generations  yet  unborn, 
whose  life  and  liberty  will  be  shaped  by  our  deeds,  we  call 
upon  our  church  and  our  community  to  join  us  in  the  warfare 
that  shall  know  no  end,  until  we  shall  be  perfected  together 
in  that  kingdom  of  justice,  love  and  peace  which  moves  relent- 
lessly toward  us  by  the  dominion  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Liberator.  AMEN. 


4.  A RELIGIOUS  RESPONSE  TO  THE  MAHONING  VALLEY 
STEEL  CRISIS 

On  September  19,  1977,  a steel  mill  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  was  arbitrarily  closed  down  by  its  Board  of 
Directors,  leaving  five  thousand  people  jobless. 

The  religious  leaders,  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Orthodox  and  Jewish,  took  up  the  issue  and  on  November 
29,  1977  published  "A  Religious  Response”,  challenging 
the  "system"  which  worked  against  the  interest  of  the 
people.  They  also  urged  unity  in  face  of  crisis  and 
made  concrete  proposals  which  would  enable  and  equip 
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people  to  regain  their  dignity  and  security.  This  is 
thus  an  "ecumenical"  account  of  hope  in  a crisis 
situation . 

Introduction 

Our  community  was  wounded  on  September  19 . On  that  date,  the 
Lykes  Corporation  announced  its  decision  to  close  most  of  its 
Youngstown  Sheet  & Tube  operations  at  its  Campbell  facility 
and  several  departments  at  Brier  Hill  and  relocate  its  offices. 
This  decision  is  costing  our  Valley  a great  deal  in  human 
suffering,  economic  health  and  lost  confidence  and  vitality. 

Five  thousand  of  our  neighbours  will  be  out  of  work.  An 
additional  10,000  jobs  may  be  lost  in  the  ripple  effects  of 
this  decision.  In  addition,  several  local  communities  may 
be  forced  to  cut  back  on  essential  services  at  a time  when 
they  are  most  needed.  This  blow  to  our  community  has  genera- 
ted shock,  anger,  and  genuine  fear. 

We  in  the  religious  community  are  profoundly  disturbed  and 
troubled  by  this  decision  and  its  tragic  consequences.  We, 
therefore,  wish  to  share  with  you  our  reflections  on  what 
these  events  mean  for  us  and  our  community. 

We  are  not  experts  in  steel  production  or  economic  matters. 

We  do  not  come  with  simple  or  easy  answers.  Rather,  we  come 
as  pastors  deeply  concerned  about  the  pain  and  fear  now  pre- 
sent in  our  community.  We  need  to  examine  the  causes  of  this 
crisis  and  how  we  might  act  to  alleviate  suffering.  We  also 
need  to  consider  how  we  might  be  able  to  restore  economic 
health  in  our  Valley  and  how  we  can  strive  to  insure  that  this 
distress  will  not  happen  again. 

We  believe  that  this  action  by  the  Lykes  Corporation  has 
meaning  far  beyond  its  own  troubled  financial  affairs  and 
even  beyond  the  fate  of  its  5 » 000  local  employees.  This  de- 
cision raises  profound  issues  of  corporate  responsibility  and 
justice.  It  poses  an  enormous  challenge  to  the  Youngstown 
community  and  to  the  nation. 

We  say  this  because  the  decision  is  the  result  of  a way  of 
doing  business  in  this  country  that  too  often  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  human  dimensions  of  economic  action.  Other 
companies  are  faced  with  similar  decisions  in  this  community 
and  other  cities  across  the  nation.  As  religious  leaders, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  moral  and  religious  aspects  of  this  crisis. 

Some  maintain  that  this  decision  is  a private,  purely  economic 
judgment  which  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Lykes  Cor- 
poration. We  disagree.  This  decision  is  a matter  of  public 
concern  since  it  profoundly  affects  the  lives  of  so  many 
people  as  well  as  the  future  of  Youngstown  and  the  Mahoning 
Valley. 

The  costs  of  this  decision  are  overwhelming.  The  loss  of  jobs, 
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income  and  production  is  enormous.  No  less  clear,  on  reflec- 
tion, are  the  human  and  community  consequences  of  these  los- 
ses - the  strain  on  marriage  and  family  life,  increased 
depression,  alcoholism  and  alienation,  as  well  as  lost  con- 
fidence, ambition  and  self-respect.  It  is  especially  hard 
on  older  workers  who  have  given  this  company  many  years  of 
service  and  who  will  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain 
new  jobs.  It  exacerbates  an  already  serious  unemployment 
problem.  It  also  threatens  related  industries  and  businesses 
as  well  as  the  tax  base  of  several  of  our  communities.  This 
closing  has  already  contributed  to  greater  distrust  and  an- 
tagonism between  various  elements  in  our  community.  Behind 
the  statistics  and  headlines  lie  individuals,  families  and 
communities  left  vulnerable  and  fearful  by  this  decision. 

This  is  not  in  any  sense  a purely  economic  problem. 

What  happened  on  September  19  is  clear.  A company  shut  down 
a steel  works  and  began  laying  off  5 » 000  workers.  There  are 
many  explanations  for  why  it  happened.  Some  say  that  a con- 
glomerate in  deep  financial  trouble,  faced  with  large  capital 
costs  for  modernization  and  environmental  protection,  shut 
down  an  unprofitable  steel  mill.  Others  say  that  poor  mana- 
gement, declining  product  quality,  inadequate  investment  and 
absentee  ownership  resulted  in  a decision  to  close  the  mill. 
Still  others  believe  that  the  steel  industry  has  embarked  on 
a strategy  of  concentration  and  reducing  productive  capacity 
in  order  to  take  full  economic  advantage  of  steel  needs  in  the 
future  and  make  the  industry  more  profitable.  Other  analysts 
suggest  that  our  present  crisis  is  not  simply  the  result  of 
individual  action.  It  is  also  a reflection  of  broader  forces 
which  have  contributed  to  a significant  loss  of  jobs  in  our 
region  and  the  decline  of  tool,  basic  metals  an  other  manu- 
facturing. Our  problems  have  been  intensified  by  patterns  of 
investment  and  relationships  between  capital  and  labor  which 
have  favored  other  regions  and  industries  above  our  own.  We 
suspect  that  each  of  these  explanations  contains  some  elements 
of  truth.  We  know  that  each  of  them  raises  serious  moral 
issues . 

Moral  Dimensions  of  the  crisis 

What  is  the  religious  dimensions  of  this?  Why  have  we,  as 
local  representatives  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
Orthodox  faiths,  decided  to  issue  this  message  and  embark  on  a 
programme  of  education  and  action  to  deal  with  this  crisis? 

We  enter  this  complex  and  controversial  situation  out  of  a 
concern  for  the  victims  of  the  shutdown,  out  of  love  for  our 
Valley  at  a time  of  crisis  and  out  of  a conviction  that  reli- 
gious faith  provides  essential  insights  on  our  problems  and 
possible  remedies. 

Within  the  religious  community,  we  are  blessed  with  a rich 
resource  in  dealing  with  issues  of  economic  and  social  life. 
The  Scriptures  point  to  important  values  which  form  our  res- 
ponse: God's  concern  with  the  liberation  of  His  people,  the 
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importance  of  work  and  stewardship.  Our  God  is  a God  of  jus- 
tice. "The  Lord,  Who  does  what  is  right,  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed."  (Ps.  103:6).  His  message  is  very 
direct:  "Cease  to  do  evil.  Learn  to  do  good.  Search  for  jus- 
tice. Help  the  oppressed."  (Isaiah  1:16-17).  For  those  who 
are  Christians,  the  life  of  ministry  of  Jesus  lead  us  to 
similar  concerns.  Jesus  came  "to  bring  good  news  to  the  poor, 
to  proclaim  liberty  to  captives  and  new  sight  to  the  blind 
and  to  set  the  downtrodden  free".  (Luke  4:18).  He  very 
clearly  identifies  Himself  with  the  poor  and  the  victims  of 
injustice.  "Whenever  you  did  it  for  one  of  these,  the  least 
of  my  brothers,  you  did  it  for  me."  (Matt.  25).  Our  common 
religious  traditions  summons  us  to  respond  to  our  neighbours' 
needs  and  to  work  for  justice. 

In  addition,  our  Judeo-Chris tian  tradition  has  articulated  a 
highly  developed  social  teaching  with  direct  relevance  to 
issues  of  economic  justice.  This  tradition  insists  that  eco- 
nomic life  ought  to  reflect  the  values  of  justice  and  respect 
for  human  dignity.  The  purpose  of  economic  life  is  to  serve 
the  common  good  and  the  needs  of  people.  This  tradition  also 
emphasizes  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  and  identifies 
those  basic  human  rights  which  demand  to  be  respected.  These 
rights  include  the  right  to  useful  employment  and  to  decent 
wages  and  income,  the  right  to  participation  in  economic 
decisions  and  even  ownership,  the  right  to  bargain  collective- 
ly, among  others.  These  rights  carry  with  them  the  responsi- 
bility to  labor  honestly  and  productively  for  the  common  good. 
These  corrallary  responsibilities  apply  to  employee  and  em- 
ployer alike.  Our  social  teachings  further  lead  us  to  the 
conviction  that  government  is  required  to  preserve  and  defend 
human  rights  when  private  action -fails  to  insure  them.  Eco- 
nomic institutions,  although  they  have  their  own  purposes 
and  methods,  still  must  serve  the  common  good  and  are  subject 
to  moral  judgment.  We  are  convinced,  in  short,  that  corpora- 
tions have  social  and  moral  responsibilities. 

We  believe  that  the  perfomance  of  the  Lykes  Corporation,  in 
this  instance,  fails  to  meet  this  fundamental  moral  criteria. 

We  say  this  not  to  condemn  individuals,  but  to  examine  a 
system  in  which  persons  feel  compelled  to  make  such  harsh 
decisions  and  to  do  so  in  secrecy.  We  believe  that  industrial 
investement  decisions  ought  to  take  into  account  the  needs  and 
desires  of  employees  and  the  community  at  large.  In  its  re- 
fusal to  invest  in  new  equipment  or  necessary  maintenance,  the 
Lykes  Corporation  failed  to  do  this.  Human  beings  and  commu- 
nity life  are  higher  values  than  corporate  profits.  In  its 
decision  to  close  the  steel  works,  we  believe  that  the  Lykes 
Corporation  followed  a different  course.  Our  common  faiths 
teach  us  the  value  of  stewardship  of  material  and  human  resour- 
ces. We  believe  that  the  Lykes  Corporation  failed  the  test 
of  stewardship  in  the  management  of  this  company  and  its 
resources • 

Our  traditional  teaching  points  out  that  economic  decisions 
ou&ht  not  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  a few  persons  with 
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economic  power,  but  should  be  shared  with  the  larger  community 
which  is  affected  by  the  decisions.  In  the  suddenness,  the 
totality  and  the  secrecy  of  this  decision,  the  Lykes  Corpora- 
tion ignored  this  principle.  Corporations  have  a social  res- 
ponsibility to  their  employees  and  to  the  community,  as  well 
as  a responsibility  to  shareholders.  By  their  abandonment  of 
Youngstown,  the  Lykes  Corporation  has  neglected  this  corporate 
social  responsibility.  We  deplore  not  only  the  decision  to 
close  the  steel  mill,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  the  decision 
was  made,  the  way  it  is  being  implemented,  and  the  pattern  of 
neglect  which  led  to  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Lykes  Corporation  does  not  bear  the  sole 
responsibility  for  this  crisis.  Local,  national  and  interna- 
tional forces  are  at  -work  which  create  the  environment  for  such 
actions.  Locally,  a preoccupation  with  our  own  individual  in- 
terests and  a lack  of  concern  for  our  common  good  may  have 
contributed  to  our  present  problem.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  that  an  excessive  concern  with  higher  and  higher 
wages  and  better  and  better  fringe  benefits  may  have  contribu- 
ted to  the  situation  which  now  confronts  us.  We  wonder  whe- 
ther labor  and  management  have  worked  together  as  well  as  they 
could  to  solve  their  common  problems.  Perhaps,  production 
costs  have  been  raised  by  the  failure  of  railroads  to  overcome 
their  jurisdictional  and  territorial  conflicts  as  well  as  work 
regulations  which  make  efficient  and  direct  transportation  of 
steel  and  raw  materials  impossible.  Nationally,  the  failure 
to  formulate  a comprehensive  national  policy  to  retain  and 
support  the  manufacture  of  basic  steel  is  a serious  failing 
which  helped  to  bring  about  our  present  state.  International- 
ly, the  willingness  of  some  foreign  steel  producers  to  "dump” 
steel  at  below  market  prices  into  the  United  States  has 
contributed  to  our  difficulties. 

However,  our  response  to  this  crisis  cannot  be  based  on  a 
search  for  scapegoats.  We  should  not  permit  the  evasion  of 
responsibility  by  those  whose  decisions  and  policies  primarily 
created  this  situation.  We  were  disturbed  by  the  Lykes  Corpo- 
ration’s attempt  to  focus  responsibility  for  their  action  upon 
environmental  laws,  imported  steel  and  governmental  efforts 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  steel.  While  these  factors  may  have 
contributed  to  this  decision,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
amount  of  steel  imported  into  the  United  States  has  remained 
relatively  constant  for  the  past  ten  years.  We  also  under- 
stand that  industry  expenditures  on  pollution  abatement  equip- 
ment as  a percentage  of  total  capital  expenditures  have  re- 
mained relatively  constant  over  the  last  five  years  and  that 
steel  prices  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  the  consumer  price 
index.  We  say  this  not  to  minimize  these  problems,  but  to 
point  out  that  other  factors  may  also  be  responsible  for  the 
decision. 


A Response  To  The  Crisis 

The  religious  community  has  a responsibility  to  address  this 
crisis,  the  suffering  it  entails,  and  the  attitudes  and  forces 
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which  created  it.  We  are  faced  with  a choice  between  re- 
signation and  despair  or  firm  acceptance  of  our  responsibility 
to  act  in  accordance  with  our  beliefs.  Our  situation  in 
Youngstown  is  an  opportunity  as  well  as  a serious  problem. 

It  is  an  opportunity  to  give  witness  to  our  religious  princi- 
ples of  justice,  to  alleviate  pain,  and  to  create  new  models 
of  concern  and  involvement.  For  this  reason,  representatives 
of  various  religious  congregat ions  in  the  Mahoning  Valley 
have  been  meeting  to  formulate  a creative  and  focused  respon- 
se. This  common  message  is  a first  produce  of  our  ongoing 
collaboration. 

In  the  face  of  this  crisis,  we  need  unity,  common  purpose  and 
coordinated  action  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Time  is 
short.  We  in  the  religious  community  attempt  to  respond  to 
this  crisis  with  no  vested  interests  or  hidden  concerns  other 
than  the  welfare  of  our  community.  It  is  our  intention  to 
provide  a common  ground  and  an  impetus  for  community  efforts 
without  substituting  for  other  legitimate  interests.  We  do 
not  wish  to  take  the  place  of  leaders  of  industry,  union 
leaders,  business  representatives  and  government  officials. 
Rather,  we  seek  to  avoid  political  rivalry  and  organizational 
conflict.  Motivated  by  pastoral  concern,  we  wish  to  raise 
issues,  serve  our  community  and  call  upon  these  and  other 
groups  to  play  their  essential  roles  in  restoring  and  re- 
building the  economic  vitality  of  our  Valley. 

We  wish  to  cooperate  with  other  groups  and  individuals  seeking 
remedies  to  this  crisis.  We  are  eager  to  join  our  efforts  to 
those  of  the  workers  and  their  unions,  political  officials, 
responsible  business  and  corporate  leaders,  and  other  members 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley  seeking  to  restore  the  economic  health 
of  our  community. 

l)  First,  we  will  initiate  programmes  of  education.  We  will 
seek  to  continue  to  raise  the  moral  and  human  dimensions  of 
this  crisis,  clarify  the  causes  of  our  problems  and  emphasize 
the  need  for  diversification  in  our  regional  economy.  We  will 
also  attempt  to  help  national  leaders  and  organizations  under- 
stand the  dimensions  of  our  crisis  and  the  national  and  inter- 
national forces  which  contribute  to  it.  We  will  work  with  the 
national  religious  community  to  develop  programmes  which  em- 
phasize coporate  responsibility  and  the  relationship  between 
economic  decisions  and  social  justice.  What  we  do  in  this 
area  could  serve  as  a focus  for  national  education  and  action 
within  the  religious  community. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  remind  ourselves  that  our 
problems  are  not  unique.  Recently,  some  20,000  steelworkers 
across  the  country  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a result  of  plant 
closings.  In  our  nation,  nearly  seven  million  people  are  out 
of  work,  according  to  government  statistics.  Millions  more 
have  given  up  looking  for  work  out  of  frustration.  In  parts 
of  our  own  area,  unemployment  is  a way  of  life  rather  than  a 
recent  threat.  In  our  concern  for  the  victims  of  recent  lay- 
offs, we  cannot  neglect  the  critical  problems  of  those  who 
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are  unemployed  because  of*  discrimination,  lack  of  skills,  lack 
of  mobility,  or  simply  a lack  of  jobs.  As  we  fashion  a speci- 
fic response  to  this  particular  shutdown,  we  also  commit  our- 
selves to  the  ongoing  and  related  struggles  for  full  employ- 
ment and  equal  opportunity  for  all  people.  Our  current  dis- 
tress should  strengthen  the  resolve  of  each  of  us  to  work 
toward  an  economy  which  provides  a job  for  every  person  able 
and  willing  to  work. 

2)  Secondly,  we  will  seek  short  and  long-term  remedies  to  the 
crisis  and  its  consequences.  We  strongly  support  efforts  to 
laid-off  workers  and  their  families  in  coping  with  the  econo- 
mic, social  and  emotional  trauma  of  joblessness.  We  will  seek 
to  intensify  social  efforts  in  our  own  institutions  and  to 
deploy  them  in  new  ways  to  meet  the  enormous  needs  of  the 
victims  of  the  shutdown. 

More  significantly,  we  are  prepared  to  assist,  in  whatever 
way  we  can,  the  efforts  to  save  the  jobs  of  the  workers 
affected  by  the  shutdown.  The  skilled  steelworkers  of  the 
Valley  and  the  facilities  of  the  mill,  despite  its  age,  con- 
stitute major  resource  for  the  region  and  the  nation.  To 
allow  the  workers  to  scatter  and  to  stand  by  and  watch  the 
mill  deteriorate  further  would  be  a tragic  waste.  We  fully 
support  proposals  for  interim  maintenance  of  the  Campbell 
Works.  In  addition,  we  have  begun  a process  of  seriously 
exploring  the  possibility  of  community  and/or  worker  ownership 
of  the  Sheet  and  Tube  plant  or  other  positive  alternative  use 
of  the  facilities  to  employ  the  workers.  We  have  decided  to 
help  fund  a feasibility  study  to  examine  the  potential  purchase 
and  operation  of  the  facilities  by  workers  and/or  the  community. 
In  pledging  our  support  of  such  efforts,  we  recognize  that  this 
would  be  a serious  undertaking.  However,  the  idea  of  worker 
and  community  ownership  is  not  foreign  to  our  religious  and 
national  traditions.  It  ought  to  be  explored  as  a creative 
response  to  abandonment  of  the  mill  by  outside  interests. 

We  also  call  upon  other  major  employers  in  the  Valley,  espe- 
cially other  steel  companies,  to  pledge  publicly,  community 
and  employee  consultation  in  future  economic  and  investment 
decisions  affecting  employment  and  community  life.  The  fai- 
lure of  Lykes  to  share  its  problems  and  options  with  the  com- 
munity and  its  abrupt  decision  to  shutdown  cannot  be  repeated. 

We  will  seek  these  pledges  as  a good  faith  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  industrial  and  investment  community.  We  believe 
that  they  would  contribute  to  a significant  reduction  in  an- 
xiety and  distrust. 

The  decision  of  the  Lykes  Corporation  to  close  its  Sheet  and 
Tube  operation  does  not  terminate  the  Corporation’s  responsi- 
bility to  the  Mahoning  Valley,  even  though  merger  or  other 
alternatives  are  being  discussed.  Litigation  against  the  com- 
pany is  being  contemplated  by  other  organizations  and  indivi- 
duals. In  addition,  we  hope  that  Lykes  will  fully  cooperate 
with  the  efforts  of  those  seeking  to  provide  minimal  mainte- 
nance for  the  mill  and  those  exploring  the  feasibility  of 
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operation  under  different  auspices.  In  particular,  we  believe 
that  Lykes  has  a moral  responsibility  to  respond  generously 
to  a genuine  and  realistic  programme  to  reopen  the  mill  under 
community,  worker  or  public  ownership.  In  setting  a price  for 
the  purchase  of  the  mill  and  in  cooperation  with  potential  new 
managers,  Lykes  has  an  obligation  to  assist  in  efforts  to  re- 
pair the  extensive  damage  which  has  come  from  its  decision  to 
close  the  mill. 

3)  Thirdly,  we  in  the  religious  community  will  join  with 
others  to  advocate  an  effective  national  policy  to  retain  in 
our  region,  basic  steel  and  the  jobs  related  to  it.  This  will 
include  administrative  and  legislative  action  to: 

- provide  federal  aid  for  modernization  of  existing 
steel  facilities  in  severely  impacted  areas  where 
steelworkers  already  live. 

- government  purchasing  policies  which  provide  prefe- 
rential treatment  for  mills  and  communities  in  deep 
financial  trouble. 

- encourage  increased  use  of  steel  to  meet  human  and 
community  needs. 

- seek  changes  in  economic  policies  which  unfairly  pit 
region  against  region  for  jobs  and  economic  growth, 
encourage  the  development  of  conglomerates  and  ne- 
glect the  needs  of  older  and  urban  communities. 

We  will  join  with  others  in  advocating  new  policies  and  grea- 
ter urgency  in  responding  to  the  deterioration  of  our  steel 
making  capability.  We  will  meet  with  officials  of  the  Carter 
Administration  and  the  Congress,  as  well  as  leaders  of  state 
and  local  government,  industry  and  labor,  and  point  out  the 
human  and  community  dimensions  of  the  crisis  and  the  need  for 
prompt  and  compassionate  action  to  relieve  our  distress.  We 
believe  that  Youngstown  can  serve  as  a model  for  cooperative 
action  and  governmental  aid  to  assist  workers  and  the  communi- 
ty to  save  jobs  and  economic  strength.  In  the  past  the  fede- 
ral government  has  acted  to  provide  large-scale  assistance  to 
private  corporations  in  financial  difficulties.  Clearly,  the 
needs  of  our  community  are  at  least  as  compelling  and  worthy 
of  a response.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  this  situation  offers 
an  even  greater  opportunity  to  renew  and  revitalize  the  con- 
fidence and  productive  capacity  of  an  entire  community.  It 
is  our  profound  hope  that  the  federal  government  will  join  in 
partnership  with  our  community  to  fashion  a new  road  to  econo- 
mic health  and  well-being  for  the  Mahoning  Valley  - and  to  do 
so  in  a manner  which  can  suggest  new  directions  for  other 
communities  as  well. 

We  call  upon  the  members  of  our  community  to  join  together  in 
a comprehensive  plan  of  action  to  develop  the  will,  the  re- 
sources and  the  commitment  to  revitalize  our  Valley.  This 
effort  will  require  the  cooperation  of  every  sector  of  Youngs- 
town: churches,  synagogues,  labor,  business,  financial  insti- 
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tutions,  government,  and  other  organizations  and  individuals. 

In  this  common  effort,  we  can  rebuild  far  more  than  our  econo- 
mic capacity,  we  can  renew  the  ties  of  common  purpose  and 
concern  which  can  help  us  to  become  a better  and  more  just 
community.  This  will  not  be  easy,  but  the  suffering  of  our 
people,  the  precarious  position  of  our  Valley,  the  teaching 
of  our  faith  and  the  ideals  of  our  nation  require  a determined 
effort  to  respond  to  this  crisis. 

These  educational,  economic  development  and  advocacy  efforts 
must  be  accompanied  by  our  constant  prayers  and  vivid  reco- 
llection of  the  realities  of  hope,  regeneration  and  redemption. 
As  religious  people,  we  have  ample  cause  for  hope  even  in  the 
midst  of  suffering.  By  our  concern,  by  our  application  of 
religious  principles  to  this  crisis,  and  by  our  commitment  to 
action,  we  are  carrying  on  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  which 
is  "to  justice,  to  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God" 
(Micah,  6,8).  In  so  doing,  we  discover  the  basis  for  hope. 

As  the  Prophet  Isaiah  said: 

Look,  you  do  business  on  your  fastdays, 

you  oppress  all  your  workmen  and  strike  the 

poor  man  with  your  fist 

let  the  oppressed  go  free, 

and  break  every  yoke , 

share  your  bread  with  the  hungry 

and  shelter  the  homeless  poor, 

clothe  the  man  you  see  to  be  naked 

and  not  turn  from  your  own  kin? 

Then  will  your  light  shine  like  the  dawn 
and  your  wound  be  quickly  healed  over. . . 

If  you  do  away  with  the  yoke, 

the  clenched  fist,  the  wicked  word, 

if  you  give  your  bread  to  the  hungry, 

and  relief  to  the  oppressed, 

your  light  will  rise  in  the  darkness, 

and  your  shadows  become  like  noon. 

You  will  rebuild  the  ancient  ruins, 
build  up  on  the  old  foundations, 

You  will  be  called  "Conciliator", 

"restorer  of  households". 

(Isaiah  58) 
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SECTION 
V I 


A ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ACCOUNT  OF  HOPE 


* 


THE  HOPE  THAT  IS  IN  US 


- Glance  at  the  Official  Trends  in  the  Catholic  Church  - 
by  J.M.  R.  Tillard,  o.p. 


What  does  the  life  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  look 
like  from  the  vantage-point  of  the  Christian  hope? 

In  this  article  Father  Tillard,  o.p,  answers  this 
question  in  the  light  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
stressing  the  importance  of  human  development  and 
Unity  in  Christ  as  essential  manifestations  of  the 
hope  God  has  given  to  the  Church  and  to  the  World. 


To  look  at  the  life  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  today  from  the 
angle  of  this  confession  of  hope  is  to  approach  it  from  a 
very  unusual  point  of  view.  We  have  had  to  look  carefully  at 
the  official  trends  in  this  Church  and  to  try  to  discern  the 
elements  of  hope  which  can  be  based  on  them.  It  has  not  been 
an  easy  matter]  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  this 
confession  of  hope  is  found  embedded  within  an  extremly  diver- 
se complex  of  testimonies,  since  it  is  more  and  more  the  case 
that  Catholics  bear  witness  to  their  faith  and  hope  alongside 
other  Christians  engaged  in  the  same  programmes  or  victims 
of  the  same  situations.  This  is  in  itself  an  important  dimen- 
sion of  our  hope,  a sign  that  the  Spirit  is  engaged  in  shep- 
herding the  Church  in  the  direction  of  unity. 

It  has  to  be  recognized  frankly  at  the  outset  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church,  despite  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  is  at  present 
passing  through  a crisis.  This  crisis  finds  expression  at 
different  levels:  internal  factions  arising  from  a misinter- 

pretation of  the  Council,  the  abandonment  of  the  faith  by  bap- 
tized Christians  who  no  longer  find  it  has  any  meaning  for 
their  human  calling,  the  crisis  in  the  monastic  and  religious 
life,  the  crisis  in  the  misnistry.  Is  this  experience  of 
poverty  something  purely  negative  or  must  we  see  some  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  mystery  of  the  seed  of  corn  which  dies 
giving  birth  to  a fresh  burgeoning  of  life?  In  a number  of 
regions  Catholics  display  a missionary  fceal,  an  apostolic  cou- 
rage, a solidarity  with  the  oppressed  which  are  undoubtedly 
signs  of  evangelical  renewal.  It  is  not  my  business  here  to 
dwell  on  these  signs  or  to  show  their  impact  on  hope.  A path 
of  renewal  is  also  being  pursued  in  the  area  of  prayer,  litur- 
gical practice,  and  their  inseparable  relationship  to  daily 
life.  But  these  grass-roots,  ground  level,  developments  are 
linked  by  osmosis  with  a renewal  of  vision  and  structures  at 
the  level  of  the  hierarchical  authority  qnd,  in  particular, 
at  the  level  of  the  Roman  authority.  The  importance  of  rela- 
tions between  Rome  and  the  other  local  churches  and  how  they 
affect  their  daily  practice  is  a well-known  feature  of  the 
Catholic  tradition.  Now,  due  to  the  impulse  given  by  the 
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Second  Vatican  Council  and  its  permeation  of  the  Catholic 
consciousness,  something  new  is  in  gestation  at  this  level, 
slowly  of  course,  yet  in  an  irreversible  movement.  Even 
although  the  realities  and  the  situations  do  not  yet  fully 
accord  with  official  declarations  or  documents  and  despite 
the  reappearance  here  and  there  in  the  old  atavistic  attitu- 
des which  we  thought  had  vanished  for  good,  it  is  right  to 
focus  on  aspects  of  hope  discernible  in  filigree  in  official 
trends . 

Firstly,  we  find  a source  of  hope  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Catholic  Church  at  all  levels  is  rediscovering  the  meaning 
and  character  of  its  evangelical  mission.  It  recognizes  that 
the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ  require  it  to  be  actively 
involved  in  all  efforts  to  liberate  human  beings  from  every- 
thing which  condemns  them  to  remain  "at  the  margins  of  life". 
The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  messianic  signs  in  economic  life  on  the 
basis  of  a partisanship  in  favour  of  oppressed  people  of 
every  kind,  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  announced.  The  God  of  revelation  is  the  God  who  sides 
with  the  disinherited  and  the  poor,  with  those  addressed  in 
the  Lucan  version  of  the  Beatitudes.  God  owes  this  to  the 
honour  of  His  name.  Engagement  on  behalf  of  human  beings  is 
not  just  a matter  of  charity,  therefore.  It  concerns  the 
very  heart  of  the  faith:  the  face  of  God  revealed  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Nor  is  this  engagement  on  behalf  of  human  beings 
reduced  to  God's  engagement  on  their  behalf.  The  incarnation 
shows  that  God's  engagement  on  man's  behalf  passes  by  way  of 
the  very  heart  of  the  faith.  The  transcendent  act  of  God's 
grace  is  accomplished  only  by  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  the 
humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  yet  true  humanity  in  every  respect 
the  same  as  our's,  "except  for  sin". 

It  is  to  this  faith  that  Christians  bear  witness  by  their 
action  when  they  engage  in  movements  which  aim  to  change  the 
conditions  of  oppression  and  alienation  of  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind.  The  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ  depends  increa- 
singly on  this  witness.  It  is  no  longer  a question  simply  of 
declaring  the  name  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  individual 
Christians.  It  is  a matter  of  revealing  that  name  so  that  the 
sovereignty  of  Christ  over  history  and  the  world  may  be  accom- 
plished in  all  its  fulness,  so  that  mankind  may  become  what 
God  wills  it  to  become.  Service  to  the  world  and  doxology 
here  intermesh. 

In  his  Apostolic  Letter  on  the  80th  anniversary  of  the  Ency- 
clical Rerum  Novarum,  Paul  VI  wrote:  "Today  more  than  ever 

the  Word  of  God  will  be  unable  to  be  proclaimed  and  heard 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the  witness  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  working  within  the  actions  of  Christians  in  the 
service  of  their  brothers,  at  the  points  in  which  their  exis- 
tence and  their  future  are  at  stake"  (par.  5l).  But  it  was 
in  Evangelii  nuntiandi  of  December  8th  1975  that  Paul  VI  - 
responding  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  recent  synod  of  Catholic 
bishops  - made  the  connection  between  human  development  and 
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evangelization  a basic  principle  of  the  Church's  mission 
today.  "Evangelization  includes  an  explicit  message,  adapted 
to  diverse  situations  and  constantly  updated,  concerning  the 
rights  and  duties  of  every  human  being,  family  life  which  is 
indispensable  for  human  fulfilment,  common  life  in  society, 
international  life,  peace,  justice,  development,  and  today 
especially  a very  vigorous  message  concerning  liberation... 

As  the  bishops  (cs.  in  the  synod)  reemphasised,  the  duty  of 
the  Church  is  to  announce  this  liberation  of  millions  of 
human  beings...,  to  assist  this  liberation  to  birth,  to  wit- 
ness to  it,  to  ensure  that  it  is  complete.  This  is  not  some- 
thing alien  to  evangelization.  Between  evangelization  and 
human  advancement  - development,  liberation  - there  are  in- 
deed profound  bonds.  Bonds  of  an  anthropological  nature 
because  the  human  being  who  is  the  object  of  evangelization 
is  not  an  abstract  being  but  one  who  is  faced  with  social 
and  economic  questions.  Bonds  of  a theological  nature,  since 
the  plan  of  creation  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  plan  of 
redemption  which  itself  touches  very  concrete  situations  of 
injustice  to  be  remedied  and  of  justice  to  be  restored.  Bonds 
of  this  characteristically  evangelical  order  which  is  the 
order  of  charity:  for  how  can  the  new  commandment  be  pro- 

claimed indeed,  without  promoting  justice  and  peace,  the 
real  authentic  growth  of  man?"  (Par.  29-3l). 

Affirmations  of  this  sort,  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  way 
genuinely  engaged  Catholics  actually  live  and  think  almost 
everywhere  in  some  degree,  and  which  set  an  official  seal,  so 
to  speak,  on  researchers  over  more  than  a decade  now,  are  of 
capital  importance.  Their  importance  can  only  be  seen  if  we 
put  them  in  their  catholic  context.  They  indicate  a line  of 
action  which  allows  us  to  hope  for  a new  lease  of  life  in  the 
proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ:  a proclamation  which  blossoms 

forth  from  a generous  communion  with  lofty  and  courageous 
elements  operating  within  humanity  and  reminding  Christians 
of  their  own  responsibilities  in  this  area.  The  Church  in 
this  way  becomes  beneficiary  of  dynamic  historical  currents 
and  the  confession  of  the  Christian  faith  can  consequently 
recover  the  credibility  it  had  gradually  forfeited.  The 
requirements  of  faith,  moreover,  do  not  emerge  in  isolation 
from  man's  responsibility  to  construct  his  world.  The 
Christian  hope  appears  plainly  as  man's  hope  for  man.  And 
the  future  to  which  faith  looks  becomes  inseparable  from  a 
human  future.  To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  and  to  witness  to 
Him  then  means,  for  God's  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel, 
entering  into  a broad  current  of  impulses  of  hope  and  love 
flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  advent  of  a "new  earth". 

Jesus  Christ  commits  his  disciples  to  active  participation  in 
efforts  to  make  the  kingdom  of  justice  already  a reality  in 
this  world,  one  in  which  human  beings  may  live  as  befits  their 
dignity  as  bearing  the  image  of  their  Creator. 

But  close  and  open  as  this  solidarity  with  all  who  are  working 
for  liberation  may  be,  faith  brings  with  it  a distinctively 
new  dimension.  Faith  wants  human  beings  not  only  to  be  happy 
but  also  to  be  blessed.  The  semantic  fields  of  these  two 
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adjectives  ( eudaimon  and  makarios)  overlap.  But  the  Gospel 
relates  the  latter,  "blessed"  (makarios)  to  the  transcendent 
salvation  given  in  Jesus  Christ,  Happiness  (eudaimonia)  can 
be  the  result  of  human  potentialities.  But  the  ultimate 
reality  towards  which  faith  seeks  to  lead  human  beings,  be- 
cause it  is  humanity's  authentic  future,  transcends  success 
or  failure  in  historical  endeavours,  freedom  or  alienation 
in  the  conditions  of  society.  It  even  transcends  death. 

Even  if  the  day  should  dawn  when  all  injustice  has  vanished 
from  this  earth,  faith  will  continue  to  stimulate  human 
beings  to  plumb  this  hope  even  more  profoundly.  The  focal 
point  of  this  eschatological  salvation,  therefore,  when  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  realized  in  its  fulness,  is  the  mysterious 
personal  and  social  encounter  between  man  and  God.  Myste- 
riously present  in  history,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  of  the 
risen  Lord,  already  offers  the  arrhes  of  this  salvation. 

The  celebration  of  the  liturgy  constitutes  its  proclamation. 
Thanksgiving  and  intercession  are  indissolubly  interwoven  in 
this  celebration  which  is  therefore  the  heart  of  evangeliza- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  because  it  is  God's  will  that  this 
earth  should  be  a place  of  justice  and  that  everything  which 
negates  the  human  vocation  should  disappear  from  it,  the 
liturgical  syntax  reminds  the  Christian  of  his  own  responsi- 
bility and  task  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  by  feeding 
the  Christian  with  the  body  of  the  Risen  One,  the  liturgy 
reminds  him  that,  even  though  exploited  or  persecuted,  he  is 
nevertheless  embraced  by  his  salvation  and  that  the  light  of 
the  Beatitudes  (in  the  Lucan  version)  already  shines  for  him. 
The  poor,  the  handicapped,  the  incurably  ill,  the  socially 
inrrecuperable  are  not  outlawed  from  the  kingdom.  Rather  is 
it  those  who  wrapped  up  in  their  selfishness  or  laziness,  fail 
to  struggle  for  change  in  the  order  of  the  world  while  they 
can  that  are  outlawed.  It  is  this  linking  up  of  penultimate 
realities  entrusted  to  man  with  the  ultimate  reality  which 
depends  solely  on  God's  power,  by  the  transcendent  grace  of 
God,  that  gives  hope  its  richness  and  fulness. 

The  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  attending  to  both  poles 
of  evangelization  (together  with  other  churches),  despite  the 
difficulty  and  weight  of  its  problems,  is  something  to  put 
fresh  heart  into  Catholic  Christians.  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
it  is  bound  and  whose  Spirit  directs  it  , is  God-s  "YES"  to 
mankind:  to  mankind  aware  simultaneously  and  inseparably  of 

being  wonderfully  dignified  by  his  created  being  "in  the 
divine  image"  and  in  his  responsibility  for  the  world,  and  of 
his  poverty  whether  as  an  unprofitable  servant  or  as  a victim. 
The  renewal  of  the  life  of  prayer  and,  more  broadly,  of  con- 
cern with  spiritual  experience,  brings  with  it  an  assurance 
that  hope  will  be  maintained  in  its  plenitude  at  the  very 
moment  when  Catholics  are  entering  resolutely  into  solidarity 
with  the  transforming  dynamic  currents  of  this  world.  Without 
the  adoration  and  contemplation  of  the  living  God,  with  its 
witness  to  the  transcendent  but  veiled  dimension  of  the  reali- 
ty of  Christ,  the  Church  would  be  unfaithful  not  only  to  God 
but  also  to  man.  Man's  calling  is  not  merely  to  be  an  artisan 
in  the  construction  of  a habitable  earth  in  time,  but  also  to 
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continue  before  God,  blessing  and  praising  Him. 

The  human  being  with  whom  evangelization  makes  contact  and  to 
whom  it  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ  is  radically  conditioned  by 
his  environment,  his  culture,  his  historical  situation.  Pope 
Paul  VI  concludes  from  this,  in  the  already  quoted  Evangelii 
nuntiandi,  as  follows: 

”It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  not  only  to 
preach  the  Gospel  over  ever  wider  geographical  areas 
or  to  an  ever  growing  number  of  people,  but  also  to 
reach,  and  so  to  speak,  overthrow  by  the  force  of  the 
Gospel,  the  criteria  of  judgement,  the  prevalent 
values,  the  foci  of  interest,  the  arguments,  the 
sources  of  inspiration  and  the  patterns  of  life  of 
mankind  which  conflict  with  the  Word  of  God  and  with 
the  plan  of  salvation.  We  could  sum  that  up  by  saying: 
what  is  needed  is  not  a surface  evangelization,  a mere 
veneer,  but  an  evangelization  which  touches  life  it- 
self , which  reaches  deep  down  into  the  roots  of  human 
culture  and  cultures,  in  the  rich  and  broad  sense 
given  to  these  terms  in  Gaudium  et  Spes,  beginning 
always  with  the  human  person  and  always  relating  it- 
self to  the  relations  between  persons  and  between 
persons  and  God.”  (par.  19  and  20). 

In  a monolithic  centralized  Church,  however,  how  can  this  be 
achieved?  Evangelization  along  the  lines  indicated  is  only 
possible  on  the  basis  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  different 
human  milieus.  In  this  sense,  it  is  only  the  local  Church 
which  can  evangelize  authentically.  Moreover,  it  is  primari- 
ly this  local  Church,  this  portion  of  mankind  taken  hold  of 
by  the  Spirit,  with  its  distinctive  features,  its  specific 
historical  situation,  its  peculiar  way  of  living  and  expres- 
sing its  faith,  that  is  the  Church  which  obedience  to  the 
Gospel  and  the  proclamation  of  Jesus1  Name  desires  to  see  being 
born.  The  Church  of  God  is  the  communion  of  local  churches, 
a communion  which,  in  the  Catholic  tradition,  is  guaranteed 
by  communion  with  the  Roman  See.  It  is  not  a vast  undifferen- 
tiated block,  an  immense  worldwide  diocese  with  a single 
"bishop”  at  the  centre  who  is  the  only  real  bishop  in  the 
full  sense,  a universal  entity  subdivided  into  3ub- sections 
each  of  which  is  entrusted  to  a delegate  or  "vicar"  of  the 
central  authority.  The  concepts  of  "centre"  and  "periphery" 
so  often  used  to  define  relations  between  Rome  and  other 
dioceses  only  serve  to  falsify  and  disfigure  the  realities, 
therefore.  The  Church  is  a communion  of  churches  which  reco- 
gnize themselves  in  each  other. 

Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  the  Catholic  Church,  after 
a long  period  of  centralization,  has  gradually  been  recovering 
a structure  which,  while  not  jeopardizing  the  role  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  guarantor  of  unity,  is  in  harmony  with  the 
traditional  vision  of  the  Church  as  a communion  of  local 
churches.  This  reform  has  important  consequences  in  all 
fields,  though  it  is  in  the  field  of  evangelization  that  they 
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are  felt  most  acutely.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  epis- 
copal conferences  - whose  status  is  defined  by  canon  law  and 
whose  competences  are  steadily  expanding  - are  increasingly 
assuming  major  responsibilities  for  the  life  and  mission  of 
the  churches  entrusted  to  their  care.  And  doing  so  with  a 
growing  degree  of  liberty. 

This  means  that  problems  have  more  chance  of  being  tackled 
with  a knowledge  of  the  real  situations,  and  decisions  taken 
more  intelligently  than  if  everything  depended  on  omnicom- 
petent curial  offices  a thousand  miles  away  from  the  churches 
concerned,  on  the  basis  of  universally  applicable  schemes. 
"Subsidiarity”  - properly  understood  - is  no  threat  at  all 
to  unity.  It  simply  offers  catholicity  the  opportunity  to 
blossom,  which  a haughty  centralism  stifles.  Unity  does  not 
require  that  nothing  be  done  without  permission.  Unity 
demands  only  that,  in  every  decision  or  in  every  initiative, 
the  apostolic  faith  be  found  and  those  evangelical  norms  be 
respected  which  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to 
remind  us  of  and  to  watch  over.  Then,  with  respect  for  its 
own  traditions  and  its  own  culture,  in  harmony  with  the 
characteristics  of  that  portion  of  mankind  among  which  it 
exists,  the  local  church  is  able  to  incarnate  its  faith.  And 
it  is  an  authentic  incarnation  in  which  membership  of  Christ 
is  inseparable  from  full  membership  of  a concrete  human  en- 
vironment with  its  sufferings  and  its  glories,  its  plans  and 
its  failures,  its  sorrows  and  its  successes.  And  "charity" 
has  room  to  assume  its  realistic  dimension,  constraining  a 
commitment  to  uproot  the  causes  of  injustice  and  oppression  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  world;  a commitment  which  differs 
from  one  context  to  another.  To  give  just  one  example:  the 
attitude  towards  Marxism  and  the  kind  of  cooperation  entered 
into  with  the  adherents  of  its  ideology  with  a view  to  im- 
proving the  social  milieu  will  not  be  identical  - apart  from 
the  radical  rejection  of  atheism  and  its  vision  of  man  - in 
Latin  America,  in  France,  and  in  one  of  the  Eastern  countries. 
A careful  comparison  between  the  CELAM  documents,  the  Letter 
issued  by  the  French  Episcopate  plus  the  note  added  by  the 
Episcopal  Commission  (French)  of  the  World  of  Labour,  and  the 
statement  made  by  the  Polish  Episcopate  will  illustrate  this 
point  perfectly.  (Appendix)  And  yet  it  is  the  same  fidelity 
to  the  Gospel  which  is  found  everywhere. 

This  situation  cannot  be  contemplated  without  some  quickening 
of  hope.  Especially  since  the  Roman  synods,  in  their  own 
way  and  in  spite  of  their  negligeable  influence  on  Catholic 
opinion,  generally  tend  in  the  same  direction.  The  style  of 
relations  between  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  the  other  bishops  is 
changing.  We  must  be  realistic,  of  course.  Centuries  old 
habits  and  deeply  engrained  customs  will  not  be  corrected  in 
a few  years.  Nor  does  the  fault  always  lie  on  the  side  of 
Rome.  At  the  level  of  interventions  on  the  part  of  the  raagis- 
terium  - the  object  of  which  is  to  remind  the  faithful  of  the 
common  faith  and  to  ensure  that  this  faith  is  maintained  in 
the  diverse  translations  - the  new  style  inaugurated  by  the 
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Apostolic  Letter  to  Cardinal  Roy  and,  above  all,  by  the  exhor- 
tation Evangelii  nuntiandi  (which  amounts  to  the  "reception” 
of  the  work  of  the  episcopal  synod  by  the  bishop  of  Rome)  is 
still  found  side  by  side  with  the  old  style  documents.  The 
storm  over  Humanae  vitae  showed  that  this  style  of  document 
had  no  future,  especially  now  that  the  voice  of  the  laity,  an 
important  ingredient  in  the  sensus  fidelium  is  making  itself 
heard  far  more  effectively,  even  though  this  style  is  still 
being  used.  However,  even  though  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
has  not  produced  all  the  fruit  hoped  for,  a reformation  is 
proceeding  within  the  Catholic  Church,  often  supported,  some- 
times tolerated,  rarely  condemned  by  Rome.  And  this  reform 
is  in  the  direction  of  greater  respect  for  the  nature  and 
vocation  of  the  local  church.  This  is  beneficial  to  mission 
in  its  rediscovered  contemporary  form:  obedience  to  Jesus 

Christ  and  the  proclamation  of  His  name  in  solidarity  with 
human  projects  and  efforts  to  build  a world  worthy  of  our 
human  calling. 

Together  with  all  their  fellow  Christians,  Catholics  are  dis- 
covering in  this  way  that  their  faith  in  Christ  and  their 
membership  of  the  Church  commits  them  inseparably  both  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  service  of  men,  to  doxology  and  diaco- 
nia.  The  appeal  to  God  does  not  divert  them  from  but  rather 
constrains  them  to  this  service  of  men. 

A Catholic  who  is  aware  of  the  ecumenical  problem  finds  in  the 
existence  of  the  episcopal  conferences  and  in  the  process  of 
devolution  which  accompanies  it  another  ground  for  hope.  The 
confession  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  witness  to  God  are 
seriously  compromised  by  the  division  of  the  churches.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  this.  Since  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
especially  the  Catholic  Church  has  entered  into  the  ecumenical 
movement  with  another  object  in  view  than  the  "return"  of  other 
Christians  to  its  bosom.  Faithful  to  its  basic  convictions 
but  ready  to  change  what  must  be  changed  if  the  Spirit  requires 
it,  it  aims  to  seek  with  all  its  Christian  partners  the  way  to 
unity.  Clearly,  the  "conciliar  fellowship"  spoken  of  in 
Section  II  in  the  Nairobi  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  the  concept  of 
which  is  acceptable  to  Catholic  tradition  provided  it  is  not 
taken  as  a substitute  for  organic  unity  but  presupposes  it, 
included  the  diversity  of  groups  in  fellowship  and  varieties 
of  forms  of  evangelical  life.  After  centuries  of  seperation 
during  which  each  tradition  as  it  developed  has  emphasised  its 
own  treasures,  a re-united  Church  could  not  recover  the  face 
the  Church  had  before  the  breach.  If  Rome  were  to  enter  the 
reconciled  koinonia  it  could  not  expect  to  exercise  precisely 
the  same  role  as  before.  It  is  impossible  to  erase  so  exten- 
sive a period  of  the  life  of  the  People  of  God,  in  which  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  never  ceased  His  work  on  both  sides  of  the 
walls  of  division.  From  this  angle,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  episcopal  conferences  and  the  theology  of  the 
local  Church  which  they  imply  could  play  a catalystic  role  in 
the  dialogue  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  other  churches  with  a 
view  to  reconstituting  the  organic  unity  of  faith  and  charity. 
Having  experience  itself  of  the  possible  - even  necessary  - 
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distinction  between  unity  and  uniformity,  unanimity  of  faith 
and  theological  pluralism,  eucharistic  fellowship  and  diversi- 
ty of  rites,  it  will  be  able  all  the  more  easily  to  see  that 
unity  should  only  be  considered  impossible  where  the  doctrine 
or  practice  in  question  contradicts  the  substantial  content 
of  the  faith  and  shatters  the  basis  of  communion.  On  this 
level,  the  episcopal  conferences  open  up  the  way  to  unity. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  further  still.  One  of  the  most  thorny 
issues  in  the  controversy  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
ecumenical  partners  is  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Is  a "conciliar  fellow- 
ship" involving  Catholics  even  conceivable  without  this 
problem  being  tackled?  But  in  fact,  the  inauguration  of  a new 
style  of  relations  between  Rome  and  the  other  local  churches 
is  gradually  introducing  a new  manner  of  exercising  the  Roman 
primacy.  A careful  study  of  the  pontificate  of  Paul  VI  - the 
first  post-conciliar  pontificate  - shows  that  Rome  is  becoming 
careful  (even  in  its  most  official  agencies)  not  to  act  in 
competition  with  the  local  episcopates  and,  above  all,  not  to 
behave  in  the  manner  of  some  super-power  which  holds  all  the 
reins  in  its  hands  and  governs  everything  by  central  agencies 
in  a secretive  Curia.  Here  again,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
of-.more  than  the  beginnings  of  a process,  of  first  steps,  so 
to  speak.  For  the  reform  of  the  Curia  has  clearly  not  trans- 
formed, as  it  were  by  magic  wave  of  the  vand,  the  old  inheri- 
ted habits  of  the  past.  Yet  nevertheless,  the  primacy  appears 
increasingly  as  a service  of  unity,  less  and  less  seeking  to 
rule  and  more  and  more  to  inspire,  less  and  less  to  dictate 
lines  of  conduct  and  more  and  more  to  "receive”  (reception) 
them  by  examining  the  decisions  of  the  local  churches  in  the 
light  of  the  given  faith  with  a view  to  brotherly  concord,  less 
and  less  to  impose  uniformity  and  rather  to  bind  together  in 
koinonia  "what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches".  Ecumenical 
discussions  on  the  place  of  Rome  in  the  "conciliar  fellowship" 
and  on  its  role  in  the  reconstitution  of  organic  unity  can 
therefore  take  on  a new  note.  A Catholic  can  only  rejoice  in 
this . 

This  appraisal  is  optimistic.  What  else,  since  it  is  a testi- 
mony of  hope?  Many  sombre  aspects,  simply  evoked  here,  consti- 
tute the  other  side  of  the  coin.  But  all  in  all,  a realistic 
optimism  should  carry  the  day.  Sustained  by  the  Spirit,  the 
churches  must  enrich  one  another  in  their  common  effort  to  be 
obedient  to  Christ.  The  Catholic  Church  has  received  much 
from  the  other  churches,  even  in  the  work  of  the  Council  itself. 
In  return,  cannot  its  will  to  reform  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
being  renewed  help  all  Christian  communities  to  grow  together 
towards  the  unity  which  their  Lord  wills,  for  the  sake  of  a 
better  service  to  humankind  and  a more  authentic  witness  to  the 
transcendent  grace  of  God?  This  is  the  form  in  which  our  hope 
finds  expression  today. 
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SECTION 

VII 


ACCOUNT  OF  HOPE  FOR  THE  COMMUNITY  OF  WOMEN  AND  MEN 


4 


LITURGICAL  FRAGMENTS  OF  HOPE  FROM  WOMEN 


In  gathering  materials  for  an  "account  of  hope 
from  women”,  I was  struck  by  two  things:  the 
theopoetic  quality  of  many  of  these  fragments 
and  the  way  in  which  they  lend  themselves  to 
liturgical  form.  They  express  a liturgy  before 
liturgy,  what  Amos  Wilder  calls  the  vision  be- 
fore the  message,  the  hymn  before  the  sermon,  the 
poem  before  prose  (l).  They  are  not  so  much  writ- 
ten as  spoken  words. 

The  search  to  find  these  fragments  from  all  areas 
of  the  world  was  reminiscent  of  my  own  studies, 
years  ago,  of  the  ancient  liturgies,  searching 
among  dusty  library  basement  shelves  for  litur- 
gical fragments  from  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  cen- 
turies. As  "once  upon  a time"  I went  digging  to 
find  the  early  sources  of  Christian  worship,  to 
unearth  corporate  expressions  of  the  ancient 
theopoetic,  I now  found  myself,  while  searching 
for  accounts  of  hope  from  women,  unearthing  li- 
turgical fragments  from  the  archeology  and  philo- 
logy of  women's  spirituality  and  imagination. 

The  following  liturgical  fragments,  witnesses 
from  all  areas  of  the  world,  and  pieced  together 
as  I had  remembered  puzzling  over  liturgies  be- 
fore, reflect  some  of  the  material  gathered  as 
part  of  "An  Account  of  Hope  from  Women",  pre- 
pared for  the  Bangalore  meeting  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission,  August,  1978. 

Constance  F.  Parvey 


The  Synaxis 


Prologue 

1A  wandering  Aramean  was  my  father"  was  a confession  of  the 
Isrealites  which  spoke  of  their  identity  - of  who  and  whose 
they  were.  My  father  was  a wandering  Aramean  - but  who  was 
my  mother? 


(l)  Wilder,  Amos  Niven:  Theopoetic , Philadelphia:  Fortress 
Press,  1976,  p.l 
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We  are  of  mothers  and  fathers  and  friends 
and  grandmothers. 

We  are  different  and  we  are  alike. 

We  belong  to  and  are  responsible  for 

the  earth,  ourselves,  each  other, 
and  that  which  we  cannot  name. 

We  are  believers  in  a future 

that  goes  forward  from  our  past 
with  hopes  and  fears  and  courage. 

We  are  children  of  the  Mother-Father-God, 

We  are  creatures  in  a struggle 
to  be  co-creators.  ( l) 

First  Lesson,  Old  Testament.  Gen,  1:26-28 

Then  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  and  likeness 
to  rule  the  fish  in  the  sea,  the  birds  of  heaven,  the  cattle, 
all  wild  animals  on  earth,  and  all  reptiles  that  crawl  upon 
the  earth."  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image;  in  the 
image  of  God  he  created  him;  male  and  female  he  created  them. 
God  blessed  them  and  said  to  them,  "Be  fruitful  and  increase, 
fill  the  earth  and  subdue  it,  rule  over  the  fish  in  the  sea, 
the  birds  of  heaven,  and  every  living  thing  that  moves  upon 
the  earth.”  (NEB) 

Commentary:  If  language  has  any  meaning,  we  have  in  these 

texts  a plain  declaration  of  the  existence  of  the  feminine 
element  in  the  Godhead,  equal  in  power  and  glory  with  the 
masculine.  The  Heavenly  Mother  and  FatherJ  "God  created 
man  in  his  own  image,  male  and  female."  Thus  Scripture,  as 
well  as  science  and  philosophy,  declares  the  eternity  and 
equality  of  sex  - the  philosophical  fact,  without  which  there 
could  have  been  no  perpetuation  of  creation,  no  growth  or 
development  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms, 
no  awakening  nor  progressing  in  the  world  of  thought.  The 
masculine  and  feminine  elements,  exactly  equal  and  balancing 
each  other,  are  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  equi- 
librium of  the  universe  as  positive  and  negative  electricity, 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  the  laws  of  attraction 
which  bind  together  all  we  know  of  this  planet  whereon  we 
dwell  and  of  the  system  in  which  we  revolve. 

In  the  great  work  of  creation  the  crowning  glory  was  realiz- 
ed when  man  and  wom^n  were  evolved  on  the  sixth  day,  the 
masculine  and  feminine  forces  in  the  image  of  God,  that  must 
have  existed  eternally,  in  all  forms  of  matter  and  mind.  All 


(l)  "Out  of  the  Garden  - Womanspace,  Womantime,  Womanspirit" 
Seminary  Quarter  at  Grailville,  Loveland,  Ohio,  1975» 

P.  43 
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the  persons  in  the  Godhead  are  represented  in  the  Elohim  the 
divine  pluarlity  taking  counsel  in  regard  to  this  last  and 
highest  form  of  life  (l). 

Second  Lesson,  Epistle.  1 Cor.  14:3^-35 

As  in  all  congregat ion s of  God’s  people,  women  should  not 
address  the  meeting.  They  have  no  licence  to  speak,  but 
should  keep  their  place  as  the  law  directs.  If  there  is  some- 
thing they  want  to  know,  they  can  ask  their  own  husbands  at 
home.  It  is  a shocking  thing  that  a woman  should  address 
the  congregation , (NEB) 

Commentary:  "Men  always  are  reciting  St  Paul's  teaching 

about  women.  It  looks  like  they  are  following  Paul  instead 
of  Jesus,  Throughout  the  teaching  of  Jesus  we  cannot  find 
any  degrading  of  women,  Jesus  liberated  woman  2,000  years 
ago,  but  man’s  patriarchal  interpretation  of  Paul  is  followed 
more  strongly.  Men  use  the  bible  verses  which  are  convenient 
for  them.  Read  the  bible  carefully  and  you  will  find  the 
words  of  advice  for  women  almost  invariably  follow  with  com- 
parable words  of  advice  for  men.  When  women  read  the  bible 
their  message  is  different  from  the  message  men  receive."  (2) 
(Voice  from  Korea) 

"St  Paul  recognizes  that  Christ  with  his  liberating  message 
broke  with  the  myths  and  customs  of  the  Hebrew  people  and 
gave  women  the  place  they  deserved  as  persons  created  in  the 
'image  and  likeness  of  God'.  Paul  wrote,  'There  is  no  such 
thing  as  Jew  and  Greek,  slave  and  free,  male  and  female;  for 
you  are  all  one  person  in  Christ  Jesus.'  (Gal.  3:28)."  (3) 
(Voice  from  Latin  America) 

The  Gospel.  Luke  8:1-3 

After  this  he  went  journeying  from  town  to  town  and  village 
to  village,  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
With  him  were  the  twelve  and  a number  of  women  who  had  been 
set  free  from  evil  spirits  and  infirmities:  Mary,  known  as 
Mary  of  Magdala,  from  whom  seven  devils  had  come  out,  Joanna, 


(1)  Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady:  The  Woman's  Bible,  Seattle: 
Coalition  Task  Force  on  Women  and  Religion,  197^+.  (Pub- 
lished originally  in  New  York:  European  Publishing  Com- 
pany, I898),  pp.  14  & 15 

(2)  Part  of  an  unpublished  essay  by  a woman  from  Korea 

(3)  Alvarez,  Olga  Lucia:  "Latin  American  Women,  The  Church, 
and  Liberation  Theology",  Radical  Religion,  Vol.  II, 

No.  1.  Berkeley,  California:  Community  for  Religious 
Research  and  Education,  p.  20 
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the  wife  of  Chuza  a steward  of  Herod's,  Susanna,  and  many 
others.  These  women  provided  for  them  out  of  their  own  re- 
sources. (neb) 

Commentary:  Knowing  the  gospel  stories  that  tell  us  of  the 

attitudes  of  Jesus  toward  the  women  of  his  time,  we  realize 
it  is  he  who  initiated  the  elevation  of  the  status  of  women. 
He  allowed  women  to  hear  his  teachings  and  accepted  women's 
company  as  he  travelled  "from  town  to  town  and  village  to 
village,  proclaiming  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

With  him  were  the  twelve  and  a number  of  women  . . . , Mary, 
known  as  Mary  of  Magdala,  Joanna,  Susanna,  and  many  others". 
In  many  ways  the  gospel  stories  show  us  Jesus  breaking  the 
stereotypes  of  women's  role  and  place.  He  broke  the  taboo 
of  sex  when  he  treated  women  as  full  human  beings.  He  initi- 
ated the  appearance  of  the  new  family,  when  someone  advised 
him,  "Your  mother  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  outside 
and  would  like  to  see  you",  and  he  responded,  "My  mother  and 
my  brothers  are  those  who  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  practise 
it"  (Luke  8:21). 

What  did  Jesus  wish  to  show  with  all  of  this?  He  presented 
a new  image  of  women,  incorporating  them  in  history,  recog- 
nizing their  human  dignity  and  their  rights;  he  broke  with 
all  discrimination  that  negates  women  and  their  realization 
as  persons,  (l) 

Commentary:  "I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life"  does 

not  bespeak  a hard  rule,  a set  of  conditions  to  be  met  before 
we  will  be  good  or  right;  it  does  point  to  a way  of  being, 
a commitment  to  moving  - not  something  we  possess,  but  some- 
thing which  may  possess  us.  A way  of  walking  that  is  faith- 
ful, a vision  that  calls  us  to  embody  truth.  (2) 

Creed 

I believe  in  God 

who  created  woman  and  man  in  God's  own  image 
who  created  the  world 
and  gave  both  sexes 
the  care  of  the  earth. 

I believe  in  Jesus 

child  of  God 

chosen  of  God 

born  of  the  woman  Mary 

who  listened  to  women  and  liked  them 

who  stayed  in  their  homes 

who  discussed  the  Kingdom  with  them 

who  was  followed  and  financed 

by  women  disciples. 


(1)  Ibid.  Alvarez,  p.  20 

(2)  Rosebaugh,  Nancy;  Excerpt  from  "Reflections  on  the  Meeting 
of  Souls",  There  is  no  Road  Ahead,  Grailville,  Ohio.  1976 
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I believe  in  Jesus 

who  discussed  theology  with  a woman  at  a well 
and  first  confided  in  her 
his  messiahship 

who  motivated  her  to  go  and  tell 
her  great  news  to  the  city. 

I believe  in  Jesus  who  received  anointing 
from  a woman  at  Simon's  house 
who  rebuked  the  men  guests  who  scorned  her 
I believe  in  Jesus 

who  said  this  woman  will  be  remembered 
for  what  she  did  - 
minister  to  Jesus. 

I believe  in  Jesus 

who  acted  boldly 

to  reject  the  blood  taboo 

of  ancient  societies 

by  healing  the  audacious  woman 

who  touched  him. 

I believe  in  Jesus  who  healed 
a woman  on  the  sabbath 
and  made  her  straight 
because  she  was 
a human  being. 

I believe  in  Jesus 
who  spoke  of  God 

as  a woman  seeking  the  lost  coin 
as  a woman  who  swept 
seeking  the  lost. 

I believe  in  Jesus 

who  thought  of  pregnancy  and  birth 

with  reverence 

not  as  punishment  - but 

as  wrenching  event 

a metaphor  for  transformation 

born  again 

anguish- in to- joy . 

I believe  in  Jesus 

who  spoke  of  himself 

as  a mother  hen 

who  would  gather  her  chicks 

under  her  wings. 

I believe  in  Jesus  who  appeared 
first  to  Mary  Magdalene 

who  sent  her  with  the  bursting  message 
GO  AND  TELL  . . . 
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I believe  in  the  wholeness 

of  the  Savior 

in  whom  there  is  neither 

Jew  nor  Greek 

slave  nor  free 

male  nor  female 

for  we  are  all  one 

in  salvation. 

I believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  she  moves  over  the  waters 
of  creation 
and  over  the  earth. 

I believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  she  yearns  within  us  to 
pray  for  those  things 
too  deep  for  words. 

I believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit 

the  woman  spirit  of  God 

who  like  a hen 

created  us 

and  gave  us  birth 

and  covers  us 

with  her  wings.  (l) 


Intercessions 


Lord , 

God  of  justice  and  peace, 

who  stands  with  those  who  are  poor, 

who  asks  us  to  be  the  voice  of  the  voiceless 

we  call  upon  you 

For  those  who  are  put  into  prison  because  of 
their  convictions. 

Out  of  the  depths  we  cry  to  you,  Lord. 

Hear  our  cries,  and  listen  to  our  prayers. 

For  those  who  are  thereby  cut  off  from  family, 
friends,  and  community, 

that  they  may  know  the  presence  of  those  who 
support  them  and  of  the  One 
who  knows  their  agony. 


(l)  Rachel  Conrad  Wahlberg,  "A  Woman's  Creed",  published  in 
Woman  and  Worship,  New  York,  LWF-USA  Committee,  1977. 
Also  to  be  published  in  Jesus  and  the  Freed  Woman, 

New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1978 
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Out  of  the  depths  we  cry  to  you,  Lord. 

Hear  our  cries,  and  listen  to  our  prayers. 

For  those  who  are  tortured,  maimed,  raped, 
that  their  spirits  may  not  be  broken  by  their 
bodies’  pain. 

Out  of  the  depths  we  cry  to  you,  Lord. 

Hear  our  cries,  and  listen  to  our  prayers. 

For  those  who  do  not  know  what  further  suffering 
the  future  may  hold  for  them,  that  they  may  not 
lose  faith,  for  you  hold  their  future  in  your 
hands • 

Out  of  the  depths  we  cry  to  you,  Lord. 

Hear  our  cries,  and  listen  to  our  prayers. 

For  families  deprived  of  mother  or  father 
that  they  may  bear  uncertainty  through  faith 
and  may  find  help  to  meet  daily  suffering. 

Out  of  the  depths  we  cry  to  you,  Lord. 

Hear  our  cries,  and  listen  to  our  prayers. 

Finally  we  pray  that  your  promise  of  justice  may 
become  real  to  all  for  whom  we  pray 
that  they  may  be  released. 

Out  of  the  depths  we  cry  to  you,  Lord. 

Hear  our  cries,  and  listen  to  our  prayers. 

For  you  are  gracious,  and  there  is  in  you 

that  which  is  to  be  feared, 

that  which  forgives, 

that  which  strengthens, 

that  which  comforts. 

AMEN  ( 1 ) 

The  Holy  Communion 

Preface : 

The  most  important  is  not 
what  we  are 
but  what  we  well 
might  be 


(l)  "A  Prayer  from  Glion",  Half  the  World’s  People, 
Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1978,  p.  5^ 
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Maybe 

cannot  be  as  yet 

but  can  and  shall  become 

(Denmark)  (l) 

Women  and  men  were  created  to  be 
in  relationship  with  God  and 
one  another. 

Women  and  men  were  created  together, 
as  well  as  to  complement  one  another. 
Servanthood,  not  sexuality,  is  the 
primary  bearer  of  God’s  image. 

(Indonesia)  (2) 

Words  of  Institution,  Anamnesis  and  Epiclesis 

ON  THE  NIGHT  IN  WHICH  OUR  LORD  WAS  BETRAYED  . . . 

"Ah,  who  has  seen  a woman  give  birth  thusj" 

And  when  the  hour  of  birth  came,  they  placed 
You  on  the  bed  of  the  Cross. 

And  it  is  not  astonishing  your  veins  ruptured, 
as  you  give  birth  on  one  single  day, 
to  the  whole  worldj  (3) 

HE  TOOK  BREAD  . . . 

Bakerwoman  God, 

I am  your  living  bread. 

Strong,  brown,  Bakerwoman  God, 

I am  your  low,  soft  and  being- 
shaped loaf. 

I am  your  rising 
bread,  well-kneaded 
by  some  divine  and  knotty 
pair  of  knuckles,  by  your  warm 
earth-hands . 

I am  bread  well-kneaded. 


(1)  Inger  Christensen:  Copenhagen,  1969,  Own  translation. 

Cited  by  Anna  Marie  Aagaard  in  "Women  and  Proclamation", 

LWF  International  Consultation  for  Women,  Colombo,  Sri 
Lanka,  1976.  Geneva:  Lutheran  World  Federation,  1976,  p.3^ 

(2)  Katoppo,  Henriette,  Women  and  Men.  Testimony  and  Asian 
Suffering,  ed.  T.K.  Thomas,  Singapore:  Christian  Conferen- 
ce of  Asia,  1977. 

(3)  d’Oingt,  Marguerite,  13th  century  prioress  of  convent  of 
Carthusian  nuns,  cited  by  Eleanor  McClaughlin  in  "Christ 
My  Mother",  Nashotah  Review,  vol.  15 » Fall,  1975»  number 
3,  p.  235 
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Put  me  in  your  fire,  Bakerwoman  God, 
put  me  in  your  own  bright  fire. 

I am  warm,  warm  as  you 
from  fire,  I am  white 
and  gold,  soft  and  hard, 
brown  and  round. 

I am  so  warm  from  fire. 

HE  TOOK  THE  CUP  . . . 

Break  me,  Bakerwoman  GodJ 
I am  broken  under  your  caring  Word. 

Drop  me  in  your  special  juice  in  pieces. 
Drop  me  in  your  blood. 

Drunken  me  in  the  great  red  flood. 
Self-giving  chalice,  swallow  me. 

My  skin  shines  in  the  divine  wine. 

My  face  is  cup-covered  and  I drown. 

I fall  up 
in  a red  pool 
in  a gold  world 
where  your  warm 
sunskin  hand  is  there 
to  catch  and  hold  me. 

Bakerwoman  God,  remake  me. 

AMEN  ( 1 ) 

The  Post-Communion 

My  sisters  tell  me 

how  people  die  of  hunger 

because  there  is  no  food  to  eat. 

My  sisters  tell  me 

how  people  die  of  lack  of  hope 

because  they  do  not  see  a way  out. 

My  sisters  tell  me 
how  people  die  of  fear 

submerged  in  silence,  the  silence  of  death. 

My  sisters  tell  me 
how  people  die  of  sadness 
because  they  have  heaped  treasures 
and  have  lost  their  souls. 


(l)  Alla  Bozarth-Campbell , "Baker-Woman  Godn,  published  in 
In  God [ s Image . Towards  Wholeness  for  Women- and  Men, 

New  York:  Division  for  Mission  in  North  America,  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  1976,  p.  13 
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My  sisters  tell  me 

how  people  die  of  courage 

because  they  have  dared  to  speak  up 

to  shout  out  against  their  oppressors. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
called  the  Prince  of  Peace 

and  (by  mistake  of  the  Roman  authorities) 
King  of  the  Jews, 
was  executed 

according  to  the  fashion  of  the 

occupant  forces, 

and  died  on  the  cross. 

He  had  no  army. 

He  had  no  resources. 

He  had  no  connection  with  the  elite. 

He  did  not  turn  stones  into  bread. 

He  did  not  establish  the  Kingdom. 

He  had  no  power. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  the  miracle. 

The  devil  is  still  tempting  us. 

As  if  Christ  were  not  risen, 

As  if  the  promise  were  not  ours, 

As  if  we  could  not  have  the  courage  to  dare, 
As  if  we  had  to  be  afraid, 

As  if  the  power  of  the  Lord 
were  not  present  in  our  weakness. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  the  miracle 

As  if  ...  (l) 


The  Dismissal 


(l)  Excerpts  from  "We  are  still  waiting".  South  Africa. 
Author  unknown.  Half  the  World's  People,  Geneva: 
World  Council  of  Churches,  1978,  p.  52 
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SECTION 

VIII 


CHALLENGE  FROM  YOUTH 


. 


THE  REALITY  OF  ASIAN  SUFFERING 


Nimalka  Fernando 


Nimalka  Fernando  is  Associate  General  Secretary 
of  the  Student  Christian  Movement  in  Sri  Lanka, 
also  studying  theology  as  an  external  student. 

The  paper  is  that  of  the  first  - and  most  con- 
troversial - of  the  four  Niles  Memorial  Lectures 
presented  at  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  Christian 
Conference  of  Asia  held  in  Penang,  Malaysia,  31  May 
to  9 June  1977.  The  lecture  reflects  some  of  the 
thinking  among  the  130  participants  at  the  Asia 
Youth  Mission,  organized  by  the  Christian  Conference 
of  Asia  in  Hong  Kong  in  May  1977  as  a pre-Assembly 
forum,  and  poses  important  challenges  to  the  Church 
shared  by  many  young  people. 


Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  at  this  Assembly.  I ac- 
cepted your  invitation  with  mixed  feelings  of  uncertainty 
and  responsibility.  Uncertainty,  since  I had  my  reservations 
as  to  the  kind  of  claims  the  theme  seemed  to  project.  Respon- 
sibility, as  I was  expected  to  talk  about  Asia,  for  Asia, 
for  Asian  youth  - and  I consider  this  a formidable  task. 

Indeed  each  person  who  is  present  here  will  have  his  or  her 
own  understanding  of  the  theme,  as  serious  attempts  have 
been  made  in  the  pre-Assembly  preparations  to  grapple  with 
the  theme  from  various  points  of  view.  The  thinking  ex- 
pressed in  the  various  publications  certainly  portrays  the 
stark  reality  of  Asian  suffering  and  the  variety  of  forms 
it  takes.  My  own  reflections  and  our  discussions  at  the 
Asia  Youth  Mission  on  the  theme  have  led  me  to  the  opinion 
that  much  of  our  suffering  has  arisen  out  of  the  historical 
experience  of  Asia.  The  accumulation  of  forces  arising  out 
of  certain  historical  processes  has  been  a fundamental  cause 
of  our  suffering  - and  we  can  only  hope  that  this  suffering 
represents  the  birth-pangs  of  a new  age. 

Asia 


The  plight  of  Asia  is  the  plight  of  about  two  thousand  mil- 
lion people.  The  historical  experiences  of  the  people  of  any 
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particular  Asian  nation  cannot  be  separated  from  the  peoples 
of  Asia  as  >a  whole  - in  spite  of  the  differences  in  the  tradi- 
tional cultures  and  religions.  If  we  look  into  the  past  and 
the  present  of  Asia,  the  tale  of  our  people  will  be  seen  as 
the  tale  of  a people  toiling  under  Pharoahs.  The  last  five 
hundred  years  of  Asian  history  is  the  story  of  the  encounter 
of  the  "Imperial  West"  with  Asia.  We  are  all  too  familiar 
with  our  colonial  past  and  its  effects  on  our  cities  and  our 
villages;  our  own  lives  speak  volumes  for  the  alienating  in- 
fluence of  our  "western  patrons". 

But  what  about  our  recent  history?  What  happened  after  we 
won,  o -r  were  given,  our  independence?  Some  nations  had 
fought  for  independence;  some  were  given  independence  as  a 
gift  on  a platter  by  their  erstwhile  colonial  masters.  In 
other  words,  the  authority  to  rule  the  nation  on  their  behalf 
was  given  into  the  hands  of  those  whom  we  could  call  Asian 
by  birth  and  colour  but  were  western  in  manner  and  thought. 
These  very  leaders  have  today  betrayed  the  aspirations  of 
their  own  people. 

But  what  are  the  signs  of  hope  in  our  situation?  The  coura- 
geous battle  fought  by  the  800  million  Chinese  people?  The 
more  recent  liberation  struggle  waged  by  the  peoples  of  Indo*. 
China?  The  dramatic  overthrow  of  an  entrenched  power  in 
India?  The  present  confrontation  in  Pakistan?  The  situation 
in  my  own  country  today  with  all  its  dilemmas?  The  affirma- 
tion we  are  making  at  this  Assembly  that  Jesus  Christ  is  pre- 
sent and  active  amidst  the  suffering  and  hope  of  Asian  people? 

Suffering  in  Asia  has  to  be  understood  within  the  political, 
economic  and  social  environment  created  by  the  int ermingling 
of  her  past  history  and  the  present-day  power  structures  of 
each  country.  It  has  to  be  stressed  that  suffering  does  not 
arise  in  a vacuum.  The  root  cause  for  much  of  Asian  suffer- 
ing is  international  in  character  and  lies  beyond  Asia’s 
own  control. 

Perhaps  we  should  focus  our  attention  on  some  of  the  specific 
and  significant  areas  of  Asian  suffering. 

Let  voices  from  Asia  spotlight  these  areas  of  suffering. 

Voices  of  Asia 


VOICE:  Eighty  per  cent  of  Asia’s  workers  and  peasants  live 

in  dire  poverty  - exploited  by  local  capitalists  and  their 
international  collaborators.  Asian  poverty  manifests  it- 
self in  ever-increasing  landlessness,  unemployment  and 
starvation . 

VOICE:  Two-thirds  of  Asia’s  millions  live  in  rural  communi- 

ties, yet  the  peasants,  the  main-stay  of  these  rural  communi- 
ties, barely  survive.  Low  wages,  indebtedness,  landlessness 
and  fear  of  ejection  are  features  of  their  life. 
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In  the  Philippines  a peasant  sits  under  a mango  tree  and 
stares  blankly  at  the  void  before  him.  Exc ept  for  his  fellow 
peasants  not  too  many  others  realise  that  he  is  asking  ques- 
tions, searching  for  meaning.  Why  can  he  not  own  the  land 
he  tills  and  his  ancestors  had  tilled  before  him? 

What  is  the  effect  of  landlordism? 

In  simple  language  it  means  ample  income  for  the  landlord  to 
develop  himself  and  his  family  physically  and  intellectually. 
For  example,  he  is  able  to  send  his  children  to  the  best 
schools.  The  landless  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  af- 
ford to  give  "education”  to  their  children;  they  are  either 
kept  as  full-time  helpers  on  the  farm  or  sent  to  the  house- 
holds of  the  landlords  - there  to  work  as  servants  and  maids. 

But  the  problem  does  not  end  here  - because  of  their  educa- 
tion and  social  and  cultural  prominence  the  landlords  logi- 
cally become  the  political  leaders  while  the  peasants  remain 
destitute  and  ignorant  and  count  for  nothing  in  the  political 
life  of  the  nation.  Then,  because  of  the  landlords'  politi- 
cal power,  the  economic  resources  are  further  monopolised 
by  them  (Peasant  Theology  by  Charles  Avila). 

It  is  like  a wheel  within  a wheel,  a vicious  circle.  How 
do  we  break  it?  What  is  the  hope  in  this  suffering  situation? 

This  is  not  merely  the  plight  of  the  peasant  in  the  Philip- 
pines alone;  it  is  the  same  in  India,  Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka, 
Malaysia  and  Thailand. 

VOICE:  There  are  3 million  workers  in  Thailand's  largest 

industrial  estate.  80$  of  them  were  driven  to  Bangkok  by 
poverty  in  the  north-east  rural  area.  Most  of  them  have 
found  work  in  textile  factories.  These  factories  are  usual- 
ly owned  by  Taiwan  nationals  but  in  most  cases  the  capital 
investment  is  controlled  by  Japanese. 

Working  conditions  in  these  factories  are  deplorable.  Poor 
ventilation  due  to  ineffective  exhaust  shafts  and  the  absence 
of  cooling  systems  where  steam  machines  are  operated  cause 
a high  incidence  of  respiratory  illnesses  and  lung  infec- 
tions among  the  workers.  Security  against  accident  is  al- 
most non-existent  and  the  management  takes  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  workers  by  neglecting  to  provide  safe  and  better 
conditions  for  work.  There  is  a wide  gap  between  working 
conditions  for  the  office  staff  and  those  for  the  labourers; 
the  difference  is  like  that  between  night  and  day. 

Wages  are  low  and  static  while  prices  rise.  Wages  are  based 
on  piece  work  and  workers  with  little  education,  unable  to 
calculate,  are  cheated  by  the  management.  No  factory  has 
a system  of  saving  to  provide  for  the  workers'  future  and 
workers  cannot  earn  enough  to  save,  so  when  they  are  unable 
to  work  it  means  starvation  for  the  family. 
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The  majority  of  workers  are  young,  as  those  beyond  30  years 
are  usually  fired  due  to  poor  health;  the  factory  exploits 
them  by  employing  them  during  their  years  of  peak  capacity 
for  production,  but  drops  them  when  they  can  no  longer  per- 
form well. 

Why  is  it  that  workers  continue  to  labour  in  the  factories 
in  the  face  of  so  much  exploitation?  For  them  there  is  no 
choice;  it  is  survival  of  death.  (From  a study  group  report 
of  Chu lalongkorn  University) 

VOICE:  I read  a poem  which  speaks  for  the  voiceless  and  pow 

erless  estate  labour  in  Sri  Lanka  - victims  of  ’’historical 
circumstance” . 

As  objects  to  be  manipulated  - on  the  land 
alienation  chess  board  - 
are  the  tea  plantation  workers. 

A permanent  and  resident  labour  force 
living  in  "lines".'  in  atrocious  conditions, 
but  home  for  them  at  any  rate, 
a place  to  call  their  own. 

Cultivating  their  measly 
plots  of  land 

which  they  cannot  own  by  law 
from  generation  to  generation. 

These  workers, 

Sri  Lanka's  major  foreign  exchange 
earners , 
on  whose  toil 

Sri  Lanka’s  social  welfare  edifice  is 
built , 

now  seek  roots  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Some  are  citizens  too. 

Yet  today  they  are  being 
inhumanly  thrown  out 
of  house  and  home 
in  indecent  haste  ... 

It  is  reported  that  when  the  tea  prices  went  up  by  150$  the 
tea  plantation  workers  got  a salary  rise  of  5 cents  per  per- 
son. 

By  whom  was  the  surplus  swallowed? 

VOICE:  "Every  morning  I think  today  I will  find  a job  and 

every  night  I know  that  tomorrow  there  won’t  be  a job  either 

Unemployment  and  starvation  are  but  a pair  of  twins  born 
of  this  exploitative  society. 

Now  listen  to  this  anguished  cry. 

Hear  our  cry:  hear  our  cry: 

Crying  out  of  aching  hunger 
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Bodies  weary  from  low  wages. 

When  will  we  see  the  Abundant 
Eighties l 

Self- suff icieny  is  the  slogan 
Depending  solely  on  foreign  aid. 

Diversified  diet  - mixed  diet 
Then  hunger  is  diet 

The  Community  Movement  we  trusted 
Was  a modernisation  plan. 

VOICE:  Then  there  is  the  suffering  of  minority  groups.  I 

speak  of  the  Maori  minorities  - victims  of  white  racism  and 
exploitation . 

On  October  13th,  1975»  thousands  of  Maoris  marched  to  the 
Parliament  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  to  demand  their 
rights . 

To  the  Pakeha  land  was  merely  an  economic  value.  It  is  worth 
so  much  an  acre  and  is  farmed  for  profit. 

To  the  Maori  people,  though,  land  is  more  than  that,  it  has 
deep  spiritual  value. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  the  Maori  people  had 
66  million  acres  of  land.  By  1891,  despite  the  Treaty 
Waiting,  which  promised  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
lands,  the  total  acrage  was  brought  to  a dismal  11  million 
acres . 

Acts  and  legislations  followed,  alienating  more  Maori  land. 

The  media  and  New  Zealand  education  system  have  for  long 
justified  government  policies  and  most  New  Zealanders  are 
totally  unaware  of  the  other  side  of  their  history,  the 
Maori  view-point. 

VOICE:  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Aboriginal  struggle  in 

Australia  and  the  racism  and  discrimination  that  they  suffer 
under  a white  government  in  their  own  land?  Very  few  are 
aware  that  Aborigines  in  Queensland  are  governed  by  a piece 
of  legislation  that  bears  close  resemblance  to  the  apartheid 
law  in  South  Africa. 

Kimberley  is  a region  in  Western  Australia  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal land  of  some  30  living  Aboriginal  tribes,  now  mostly 
controlled  by  whites. 

The  white  pastorals  and  the.  policemen  and  the  black  trackers, 
did  the  killing;  the  blacK  lellow  was  a menace  to  the  pasto- 
ral leases  because  sometimes  he  might  kill  a bullock  for 
feeding  his  family.  He  didn’t  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing; 
he  killed  to  eat.  But  the  whites  didn’t  kill  one,  they 
wiped  out  the  whole  tribe. 
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You  can’t  talk  against  Kimberley  law  for  it  is  only  made  up 
on  the  spot.  If  a white  says,  "I  own  this  land  and  I say 
nobody  passes  this  point  or  I’ll  blow  his  brains  out,”  the 
police  officer  honours  that  law,  being  a white  one  of  course. 

And  that  land,  every  inch  of  that  land,  is  still  ours! 

VOICE:  But  Asia  is  not  wilting  under  this  suffering.  Work*-  ' 

ers,  students  and  peasants  have  risen  up  and  are  rising  up 
against  the  injustice  and  the  exploitative  structures. 

This  has  been  met  by  waves  of  repression,  torture,  arrest  and 
detention  without  charge  or  trial.  Thousands  of  political 
prisoners  is  another  face  of  Asian  suffering. 

In  the  name  of  Emergency,  National  Security,  Martial  Law, 
Communist  Menace  and  a host  of  other  euphemisms  that  are 
used  to  justify  totalitarian  policies,  men  and  women  are 
arrested,  tortured,  imprisoned  without  trial.  Their  freedom 
is  denied,  their  families  are  disrupted  and  their  basic 
rights  are  taken  away. 

VOICE:  In  the  Thai  Student  Movement  we  have  a student  move- 

ment that  Asia  can  be  proud  of  - a movement  that  had  awaken- 
ed to  the  elitism  and  selfishness  of  students  and  the  system. 
They  worked  to  awaken  the  people  to  their  rights  in  shaping 
the  present  and  future  of  their  country;  their  protest  reach- 
ed a climax  on  l4th  October  1973*  The  aftermath  of  the  stu- 
dent riots  saw  the  expulsion  of  top  government  officials; 
but  the  system  was  left  intact,  though  the  masses  were  arous- 
ed by  the  action  of  the  students.  Then  came  bloody  October 
1976  - and  Asia  has  to  grieve  in  shame. 

Here  is  an  eye-witness  account  of  one  who  was  present  both 
on  October  l4th  1^73  and  October  6th  1976. 

I was  there, 

in  the  midst  of  the  shouting  and 
shooting, 

both  on  l4th  October  three  years 

ago  and  on  6th  October  this  year. 

Both  were  bloody  days. 

Both  caused  deaths  and  injuries. 

BUT  THERE  WAS  A STRIKING 
DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
TWO  DAYS 

not  only  in  the  number  of  people 
who  died  and  were  injured, 
but  in  the  spirit  and  motivation 

behind  the  actions  and  behaviour 
of  people. 

Oct.  14 : War  between  people  and  the 
military  dictators. 

Oct.  6:  War  between  people  and 

people. 
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Oct.  14:  Brought  light  and  hope. 

Oct.  6:  Has  ushered  in  darkness  and 
doom . 

Oct.  14 : Created  songs  for  life  - 
"Peoples’  Power",  "Ten 
Died,  Millions  Arise",  etc. 

But  what  songs  can  we  sing 
out  of  Oct. 6th. 

The  dead  were  named  heroes  on 
October  l4th; 

The  dead  were  called  "traitors", 

"rebels",  on  October  6th. 

At  both  events  there  were  the  mobs 
marching  without  fear  of  being 
killed, 

shouting  with  anger, 
holding  no  arms  but  sticks, 
bricks  and  bottles. 

Oct.  14 : I saw  mobs  of  people. 

Oct.  6:  I saw  mobs  of  beasts. 

What  has  October  6 proved? 

That  the  Thai  people  remain 
in  a state  of  slavery. 

They  are  the  tools  of  those 
who  want  to  achieve 
more  power 

and  of  those  who  are  afraid 
of  losing  their  power. 

They  are  pawns  that  can  be 
manipulated 

and  experimented  upon  by 
different  ideologies. 

They  are  slaves  of  their  own 
cultures  and  structures. 

The  pattern  is  clear, 
the  pattern  woven  by  the 
mighty  and  powerful, 
that  power  lies  at  the  end  of 
the  gun 

or  in  brutal  force. 

( Praxis , 1977) 

This  is  the  face  of  Militarism  which  dehumanises  the  oppres- 
sed and  the  oppressor. 


Through  these  few  examples  I have  tried  to  bring  before  you 
some  of  the  major  areas  of  suffering  in  Asia.  The  plight 
of  the  peasant  and  worker  alienated  from  their  land  and 
product,  with  no  control  over  the  means  of  production;  the 
unemployed  youth;  the  starving,  malnourished  millions;  the 
Aborigines  and  tribals  robbed  of  their  traditional  rights; 
the  political  prisoners;  the  naked  militarism  - these  are 
all  the  outcome  of  the  structural  injustices  and  oppression 
of  the  capitalist  system;  of  the  systematic  robbery  of  Third 
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World  countries  by  developed  nations;  of  the  continuous  orir 
slaught  on  the  poor  masses  by  the  wealthy  and  educated  elites 
(See  Praxis , 1975)* 

All  we  have  done  so  far  is  either  resigning  ourselves  and 
accepting  the  fact  that  there  is  suffering  - shrugging  our 
shoulders  and  saying  "so  what" , or  sympathising  with  the  suf- 
ferers - organising  social  welfare  projects  for  them  and  pray- 
ing for  them,  especially  during  intercessions.  Some  do  even 
less,  and  attribute  suffering  to  the  sheer  laziness  of  the 
poverty-stricken  and  poor.  The  youth  uprisings  are  labelled 
actions  of  terrorists,  insurgents  and  misguided  youth. 

Is  laziness  the  cause  of  poverty?  Is  the  struggle  for  social 
justice  and  change  terrorism? 

People's  action  does  not  come  out  of  the  blue  and  it  cannot 
be  treated  as  an  isolated  issue  or  an  abstract  phenomenon. 
History  has  very  clearly  shown  that  contradictions  and  con- 
flicts in  society,  and  the  participation  of  people  in  the 
making  of  history,  are  determined  and  defined  by  the  social, 
political  and  economic  system.  What  are  poverty  and  terrorism? 
Poverty  is  an  economic  reality  and  terrorism  is  a political 
response.  Yet,  do  we  realise  that  the  power  behind  these 
is  one  and  the  same?  It  is  the  dominant  force  which  tries 
to  perpetuate  the  existing  order.  The  powerful  crush  the 
powerless,  the  rich  exploit  the  poor. 

Christians  in  Asia 


It  is  within  this  context  of  injustice  and  exploitation  that 
we  are  making  the  assertion  about  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  Asian  suffering  and  hope. 

But  where  are  the  followers  of  Christ? 

I spoke  to  several  young  people  when  I was  working  on  this 
talk.  Their  reaction  was  invariably  the  same.  They  were 
deeply  aware  of  suffering,  but  they  could  not  see  how  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  picture.  Because  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  for  these  young  people,  did  not  carry  credibility. 
They  were  there,  of  course.  They  have  been  there  in  my 
country  for  the  last  five  hundred  years.  In  proclaiming 
Jesus  Christ  in  Asian  suffering  and  hope,  are  we  trying  to 
project  the  age-old  triumphalist ic  Christian  programme  for 
Asia  in  different  words  in  order  to  meet  the  changing  circum- 
stances so  that  we  can  survive  and  regain  the  leadership 
role  that  we  inherited  from  the  colonial  West?  Christianity, 
as  Dr  D.T.  Niles  once  put  it,  has  been  a potted  plant.  It 
was  planted  and  nursed  by  the  westerner,  and  then  by  those 
who  were  nurtured  in  the  same  hot-house  by  the  westerner. 
Rootless  in  my  own  country,  Christianity  could  not  be  part 
of  our  real  life,  of  our  suffering  and  hope. 

Not  that  Christianity  alone  has  been  indifferent  to  human 
suffering  and  hope.  Buddhism  and  Hinduism  in  my  country, 
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even  though  rooted  in  the  soil,  have  not  tackled  the  problem 
of  human  suffering  here  and  now.  The  role  of  religion  has 
been  negative  in  the  matter  of  liberating  people  from  the 
powers  that  oppress  them. 

Not  that  the  Christian  Church  is  silent.  In  the  wake  of 
ecumenical  developments  we  have  talked  non-stop  about  indi- 
genization,  development,  liberation  - all  the  rest  of  it. 

But  let  us  face  it,  we  have  been  camp-followers.  We  have 
picked  up  development  from  the  United  Nations;  we  have  taken 
over  liberation  theology  from  Latin  America.  Our  own  theo- 
logical contribution  was  little;  our  own  practical  involve- 
ment, in  terms  of  indigenous  action,  almost  nil.  What  we 
have  are  projects  financed  from  outside  and  programmes  dictat- 
ed by  others  even  when  financed  by  our  own  money,  a little 
of  which  comes  back  to  us  through  the  aid-giving  agencies  of 
the  West. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  a Christian  in  Asia? 

I cannot  answer  that  question.  There  are  among  you  learned 
professors  and  theologians;  they  can  answer  that  question 
with  expertise  and  the  ease  that  comes  of  habit.  I can  only 
talk  for  myself  - and  perhaps  for  the  young  people  with  whom 
I have  come  into  contact. 

I am  struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  Church  of  today.  As  I read  the  Gospels, 

I find  him  involved  with  people,  suffering  with  them.  I 
find  him  serving  at  the  point  of  human  need.  I find  him  feed- 
ing the  hungry,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of 
the  deaf.  I find  him  liberating  people  from  the  chains  that 
bind  them  - whether  it  is  the  bondage  of  social  condemnation 
as  in  the  case  of  the  woman  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery, 
or  of  Zachaeus  the  tax  collector,  or  of  the  bondage  of  physi- 
cal infirmity  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  who  were  set  free 
by  Jesus.  I find  him  rebuking  the  rich  and  the  powerful  of 
the  day.  His  criteria  for  judgment  are  those  that  relate 
to  the  sufferings  of  people.  His  fundamental  concern  was 
with  man,  the  human  being,  the  whole  human  being  and  oppres- 
sed human  beings.  This  moves  me  and  grips  me.  I want  to 
follow  him  into  the  world  which  was  where  he  worked. 

I am  neither  moved  nor  gripped  by  the  Church.  It  makes  pro- 
nouncements on  suffering.  It  deals  in  charity  and  program- 
matic good  works.  It  declares  that  Christ  is  the  answer  to 
all  human  anguish  - which  only  evades  the  issue  and  provides 
a rationalisation  for  its  own  inactivity.  The  Christian 
elite  of  Asia  respond  to  human  need  by  writing  articles  and 
holding  consultations.  I fail  to  see  in  their  activities 
anything  of  the  compassionate  involvement  that  1 see  in  the 
work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Jesus'  message  always  involved  conflicts  - the  first  and  the 
last,  service  of  God  and  mammon,  parents  against  children. 

It  challenges  us  to  take  sides.  Responding  to  the  challenge 
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I find  the  Church  taking  both  sides  at  once  and  predictably 
failing  in  both. 

But  I must  choose,  in  order  that  I may  respond  to  Jesus' 
challenge.  Should  I,  and  many  people  like  me,  choose  the 
Church  or  the  people?  Can  the  Church  live  for  the  people, 
become  a movement  of  the  people?  It  may  mean  losing  its  pre- 
sent identity  - but  isn't  that  what  Christ  meant  by  calling 
his  followers  the  salt  of  the  earth? 

Suffering  and  Hope 

As  for  hope,  I do  not  wish  to  entertain  hopes  that  are  unre- 
lated to  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  human  beings.  I cannot 
hope  in  a vacuum.  I can  only  hope  within  the  context  of  my 
people’s  sufferings.  And  there  the  hope  is  that  suffering 
may  cease,  that  the  oppressor  may  be  overthrown.  That  will 
mean  struggle  against  the  structures  that  perpetuate  suffer- 
ing and  the  powers  of  our  day.  Let  me  give  one  example.  It 
is  an  ordinary  example  but  it  illustrates  my  point. 

Noli  was  born  Arnulfo  Resus,  a little  over  twenty  years  ago, 
in  a typical  middle-class  Protestant  family  in  South  Luzan 
in  the  Philippines.  Typically  he  led  a rather  sheltered, 
well-ordered  life.  He  was  enrolled  in  a good  private  school 
for  education,  attended  church  regularly,  went  to  Sunday 
School,  was  active  in  the  Christian  Youth  Fellowship  and 
other  church-related  activities. 

In  Noli ' s case,  his  early  and  thorough  exposure  to  the  Bible 
led  him  to  endless  questioning.  Why  were  some  people  better 
off,  more  equal  than  others?  Why  was  he  more  privileged  than 
some  people  he  knew?  Was  it  because  his  parents  worked  hard? 
But  he  knew  that  the  poorest  worked  not  only  from  dawn  to ‘ 
dusk  but  well  into  the  night  for  a meagre  pittance.  Was  it 
because  God  loved  some  more  than  others  and  so  gave  then 
more?  To  him  that  was  utterly  impossible. 

Noli  soon  realized  that  all  the  injustice  and  suffering  were 
but  the  inevitable  and  logical  consequence  of  a social  struc- 
ture that  is  basically  unjust.  This  conviction  led  him  to 
participate  in  programmes  designed  to  raise  people's  conscious- 
ness, in  community  development,  and  mass  demonstrations  of 
protests.  His  deep  involvement  finally  led  to  the  inevitable 
confrontation  with  the  powers  that  be,  to  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  military  a few  months  ago. 

The  following  extract  from  a tribute  to  Noli  brings  out  in 
concrete  terms  the  implications  of  the  claim  we  dare  to 
make  - Jesus  Christ  in  Asian  suffering  and  hope: 

Noli  belongs  to  us,  his  friends  and 
loved  ones; 

but  he  belongs  more  to  our  history,  4 

to  our  people, 
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He  belongs  to  that  rare,  unique  breed 
who  is  willing  to  live  and  take  the 
risk,  to  die  a death  that  lives  on 
in  the  struggle 
sacrifice  and 
victory  of  the  people. 

If  we  are  prepared  to  identify  the  causes  of  suffering,  and 
identify  ourselves  with  the  suffering,  then  the  realisation 
of  our  hope  becomes  a reality.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  do 
so,  our  hope  definitely  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  hopes 
of  the  people  we  are  talking  about.  Thus  hope  becomes  ours 
to  the  extent  that  suffering  becomes  ours.  For  me  hope  is 
not  for  any  ultimate  achievement,  not  something  for  the  last 
days.  "Hope  for  me  today  is  disputing  the  present  and  chal- 
lenging the  future"  (Moltmann,  Theology  of  Hope).  Hope  is 
the  commitment  to  enter  into  the  struggle  for  justice,  a 
struggle  which  is  political,  a struggle  of  the  classes. 

I hope  and  pray  - along  with  all  the  young  people  whose  views 
I have  been  trying  to  present  - that  what  we  say  and  do  here 
will  lead  to  action,  and  that  that  action  will  be  with  and 
for  the  millions  of  Asians,  sharing  in  their  suffering  and 
the  movements  of  hope  they  are  initiating  in  our  national 
situations . 
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SECTION 
I X 


PERSONAL  TESTIMONIES  OF  HOPE 


PERSONAL  TESTIMONIES  OF  HOPE 


These  testimonies  of  faith  and  hope  speak 
for  themselves.  From  the  classical  example 
of  Polycarp  to  contemporary  Christians  con- 
fessing their  faith  under  critical  social 
and  political  circumstances,  the  Church  down 
the  ages  is  surrounded  by  clouds  of  witnesses. 
Their  situations  are  different.  Polycarp, 
standing  before  the  Roman  proconsul,  resolutely 
refused  to  deny  Christ.  Bonhoeffer,  as  his 
letter  to  Bethge  on  July  21,  1944  and  "Stations 

on  the  Road  to  Freedom”  written  shortly  after 
his  imprisonment  show,  continued  to  cherish 
trust  and  hope  in  God.  Nestor  Paz,  a semina- 
rian, dedicated  himself  to  the  transformation 
of  Bolivian  society  by  becoming  a guerilla 
fighter.  Park  Hyung-Kyu , convinced  that  ab- 
solutization  of  power  by  the  Park  regime  was 
contradictory  to  the  sovereignty  of  God,  testi- 
fied to  that  effect  before  the  military  tri- 
bunal. And  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Uganda, 
Rwanda,  Burundi  and  Boga-Zaxre  felt  compelled 
to  respond  to  the  rule  of  terror  practised 
by  President  Amin.  Varied  though  their  cir- 
cumstances were,  these  testimonies  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Christians  across  confessional  and  national 
boundaries.  In  them  one  hears  an  ’’ecumenical" 
echo  of  the  account  of  faith  and  hope. 


1.  The  Martyrdom  of  St  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna 

2.  Bonhoeffer:  Stations  on  the  Road  to  Freedom 

Letter  to  Eberhard  Bethge,  Tegel,  21  July  1944 

3.  Nestor  Paz : A Campaign  Journal,  12  September  1970 
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THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  ST  POLYCARP,  BISHOP  OF  SMYRNA,  AS 
TOLD  IN  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SMYRNA  TO  THE 
CHURCH  OF  PHILOMELIUM 


...  When  at  last  he  had  finished  his  prayer,  in  which  he  remem- 
bered all  who  had  met  with  him  at  any  time,  both  small  and 
great,  both  those  with  and  those  without  renown,  and  the  whole 
Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world,  the  hour  of  departure 
having  come,  they  mounted  him  on  an  ass  and  brought  him  into 
the  city.  It  was  a great  Sabbath.  And  there  the  chief  of  the 
police,  Herod,  and  his  father,  Nicet&s,  met  him  and  transfer- 
red him  to  their  carriage,  and  tried  to  persuade  him,  as  they 
sat  beside  him,  saying,  "What  harm  is  there  to  say  ‘Lord  Cae- 
sar’, and  to  offer  incense  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  to 
save  yourself?” 

At  first  he  did  not  answer  them.  But  when  they  persisted,  he 
said,  ”1  am  not  going  to  do  what  you  advise  me." 

Then  when  they  failed  to  persuade  him,  they  uttered  dire 
threats  and  made  him  get  out  with  such  speed  that  in  dismount- 
ing from  the  carriage  he  bruised  his  shin.  But  without  turn- 
ing around,  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  he  proceeded  swift- 
ly and  was  led  into  the  arena,  there  being  such  a tumult  in 
the  arena  that  no  one  could  be  heard.  But  as  Polycarp  was  en- 
tering the  arena,  a voice  from  heaven  came  to  him  saying, 

"Be  strong,  Polycarp,  and  play  the  man."  No  one  saw  the  one 
speaking,  but  those  of  our  people  who  were  present  heard  the 
voice . 


And  when  finally  he  was  brought  up,  there  was  a great  tumult 
on  hearing  that  Polycarp  had  been  arrested.  Therefore,  when 
he  was  brought  before  him,  the  proconsul  asked  him  if  he  were 
Polycarp.  And  when  he  confessed  that  he  was,  he  tried  to  per- 
suade him  to  deny  (the  faith),  saying,  "Have  respect  to  your 
age"  - and  other  things  that  customarily  follow  this,  such  as, 
"Swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar;  change  your  mind;  say,  ’Away 
with  the  atheists!’" 

But  Polycarp  looked  with  earnest  face  at  the  whole  crowd  of 
lawless  heathen  in  the  arena  and  motioned  to  them  with  his  hand 
Then,  groaning  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  said,  "Away  with 
the  atheists ! ’’ 


But  the  proconsul  was  insistent,  and  said,  "Take  the  oath,  and 
I shall  release  you.  Curse  Christ."  Polycarp  said:  "Eighty- 
six  years  I have  served  him,  and  he  never  did  me  any  wrong. 

How  can  I blaspheme  my  King  who  saved  me?" 

And  upon  his  persisting  and  still  saying,  "Swear  by  the  for- 
tune of  Caesar",  he  answered,  "If  you  vainly  suppose  that  I 
shall  swear  by  the  fortune  of  Caesar,  as  you  say,  and  pretend 
that  you  do  not  know  who  I am,  listen  plainly:  I am  a Christian 
But  if  you  desire  to  learn  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  ap- 
point a day  and  give  me  a hearing.  ’’ 
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The  proconsul  said,  "Try  to  persuade  the  people". 

But  Polycarp  said,  "You,  I should  deem  worthy  of  an  account; 
for  we  have  been  taught  to  render  honor,  as  is  befitting,  to 
rulers  and  authorities  appointed  by  God  so  far  as  it  does 
us  no  harm;  but  as  for  these,  X do  not  consider  them  worthy 
that  I should  make  defense  to  them." 

But  the  proconsul  said:  "I  have  wild  beasts,  I shall  throw 
you  to  them,  if  you  do  not  change  your  mind." 

But  he  said:  "Call  them.  For  repentance  from  the  better  to 
the  worse  is  not  permitted  us;  but  it  is  noble  to  change  from 
what  is  evil  to  what  is  righteous." 

And  again  (he  said)  to  him,  "I  shall  have  you  consumed  with 
fire,  if  you  despise  the  wild  beasts,  unless  you  change  your 
mind . " 

But  Polycarp  said:  "The  fire  you  threaten  burns  but  an  hour 
and  is  quenched  after  a little;  for  you  do  not  know  the 
fire  of  the  coming  judgment  and  everlasting  punishment  that 
is  laid  up  for  the  impious.  But  why  do  you  delay?  Come,  do 
what  you  will . " 

And  when  he  had  said  these  things  and  many  more  besides  he 
was  inspired  with  courage  and  joy,  and  his  face  was  full  of 
grace,  so  that  not  only  did  it  not  fall  with  dismay  at  the 
things  said  to  him,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  proconsul  was 
astonished,  and  sent  his  own  herald  into  the  midst  of  the 
arena  to  proclaim  three  times:  "Polycarp  has  confessed  him- 
self to  bo  a Christian" 


Such  things  they  shouted  and  asked  the  Asiarch  Philip  that 
he  let  loose  a lion  on  Polycarp.  But  he  said  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  do  so,  since  he  had  brought  the  wild- 
beast  sports  to  a close.  Then  they  decided  to  shout  with  one 
accord  that  he  burn  Polycarp  alive.  For  it  was  necessary 
that  the  vision  which  had  appeared  to  him  about  his  pillow 
should  be  fulfilled,  when  he  saw  it  burning  while  he  was 
praying,  and  turning  around  had  said  prophetically  to  the 
faithful  who  were  with  him,  "I  must  be  burned  alive". 

Then  these  things  happened  with  such  dispatch,  quicker  than 
can  be  told  - the  crowds  in  so  great  a hurry  to  gather  wood 
and  faggots  from  the  workshops  and  the  baths,  the  Jews  be- 
ing especially  zealous,  as  usual,  to  assist  with  this.  When 
the  fire  was  ready,  and  he  had  divested  himself  of  all  his 
clothes  and  unfastened  his  belt,  he  tried  to  take  off  his 
shoes,  though  he  was  not  heretofore  in  the  habit  of  doing 
this  because  (each  of)  the  faithful  always  vied  with  one 
another  as  to  which  of  them  would  be  first  to  touch  his 
body.  For  he  had  always  been  honored,  even  before  his  martyr- 
dom, for  his  holy  life.  Straightway  then,  they  set  about  him 
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the  material  prepared  for  the  pyre.  And  when  they  were  about 
to  nail  him  also,  he  said:  "Leave  me  as  I am.  For  he  who 
grants  me  to  endure  the  fire  will  enable  me  also  to  remain 
on  the  pyre  unmoved,  without  the  security  you  desire  from 
the  nails • " 

So  they  did  not  nail  him,  but  tied  him.  And  with  his  hands 
put  behind  him  and  tied,  like  a noble  ram  out  of  a great 
flock  ready  for  sacrifice,  a burnt  offering  ready  and  accept- 
able to  God,  he  looked  up  to  heaven  and  said:  "Lord  God 
Almighty,  Father  of  thy  beloved  and  blessed  Servant  Jesus 
Christ,  through  whom  we  have  received  full  knowledge  of  thee, 
the  God  of  angels  and  powers  and  all  creation  and  of  the 
whole  race  of  the  righteous  who  live  in  thy  presence:  I bless 
thee,  because  thou  hast  deemed  me  worthy  of  this  day  and 
hour,  to  take  my  part  in  the  number  of  the  martyrs,  in  the 
cup  of  thy  Christ,  for  'resurrection  to  eternal  life'  of  soul 
and  body  in  the  immortality  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  among  whom 
may  I be  received  in  thy  presence  this  day  as  a rich  and 
acceptable  sacrifice,  just  as  thou  has  prepared  and  revealed 
beforehand  and  fulfilled,  thou  that  art  the  true  God  without 
any  falsehood.  For  this  and  for  everything,  I praise  thee, 

X bless  thee,  I glorify  thee,  through  the  eternal  and  heaven- 
ly High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved  Servant,  through 
whom  be  glory  to  thee  with  him  and  Holy  Spirit  both  now  and 
unto  the  ages  to  come.  Amen." 

And  when  he  had  concluded  the  Amen  and  finished  his  prayer, 
the  men  attending  to  the  fire  lighted  it.  And  when  the  flame 
flashed  forth,  we  saw  a miracle,  we  to  whom  it  was  given  to 
see.  And  we  are  preserved  in  order  to  relate  to  the  rest 
what  happened.  For  the  fire  made  the  shape  of  a vaulted 
chamber,  like  a ship's  sail  filled  by  the  wind,  and  made  a 
wall  around  the  body  of  the  martyr.  And  he  was  in  the  midst, 
not  as  burning  flesh,  but  as  bread  baking  or  as  gold  and  sil- 
ver refined  in  a furnace.  And  we  perceived  such  a sweet 
aroma  as  the  breath  of  incense  or  some  other  precious  spice. 

At  length,  when  the  lawless  men  saw  that  his  body  could  not 
be  consumed  by  the  fire,  they  commanded  an  executioner  to  go 
to  him  and  stab  him  with  a dagger.  And  when  he  did  this  a 
great  quantity  of  blood  came  forth,  so  that  the  fire  was 
quenched  and  the  whole  crowd  marveled  that  there  should  be 
such  a difference  between  the  unbelievers  and  the  elect. 

And  certainly  the  most  admirable  Polycarp  was  one  of  these 
(elect),  in  whose  times  among  us  he  showed  himself  an  apos- 
tolic and  prophetic  teacher  and  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  Smyrna.  Indeed,  every  utterance  that  came  from  his  mouth 
was  accomplished  and  will  be  accomplished.  . . • 
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STATIONS  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  FREEDOM 


Discipline 

If  you  set  out  to  seek  freedom,  then  learn  above  all  things 
to  govern  your  soul  and  your  senses,  for  fear  that  your 

passion  s 

and  longing  may  lead  you  away  from  the  path  you  should  follow. 
Chaste  be  your  mind  and  your  body,  and  both  in  subjection, 
obediently,  steadfastly  seeking  the  aim  set  before  them; 
only  through  discipline  may  a man  learn  to  be  free. 


Action 

Daring  to  do  what  is  right,  not  what  fancy  may  tell  you, 
valiantly  grasping  occasions,  not  cravenly  doubting  - 
freedom  comes  only  through  deeds,  not  through  thougts  taking 

wing. 

Faint  not  nor  fear,  but  go  out  to  the  storm  and  the  action, 
trusting  in  God  whose  commandment  you  faithfully  follow; 
freedom,  exultant,  will  welcome  your  spirit  with  joy. 


Suffering 

A change  has  come  indeed.  Your  hands,  so  strong  and  active, 
are  bound;  in  helplessness  now  you  see  your  action 
is  ended;  you  sigh  in  relief,  your  cause  committing 
to  stronger  hands;  so  now  you  may  rest  contented. 

Only  for  one  blissful  moment  could  you  draw  near  to  touch 

freedom; 

then,  that  it  might  be  perfected  in  glory,  you  gave  it  to 

God  • 


Death 

Come  now,  thou  greatest  of  feasts  on  the  journey  to  freedom 

eternal ; 

death,  cast  aside  all  the  burdensome  chains,  and  demolish 
the  walls  of  our  temporal  body,  the  walls  of  our  souls  that 

are  blinded, 

so  that  at  last  we  may  see  that  which  here  remains  hidden. 
Freedom,  how  long  we  have  sought  thee  in  discipline,  action, 

and  suffering; 

dying,  we  now  may  behold  thee  revealed  in  the  Lord. 
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LETTER  TO  EBERHARD  BETHGE,  TEGEL,  21  JULY  1944 


Dear  Eberhard, 

All  I want  to  do  today  is  to  send  you  a short  greeting.  I 
expect  you  are  often  with  us  here  in  your  thoughts  and  are 
always  glad  of  any  sign  of  life,  even  if  the  theological 
discussion  stops  for  a moment.  These  theological  thoughts 
are,  in  fact,  always  occupying  my  mind;  but  there  are  times 
when  I am  just  content  to  live  the  life  of  faith  without 
worrying  about  its  problems.  At  those  times  I simply  take 
pleasure  in  the  days’  readings  - in  particular  those  of  yes- 
terday and  today;  and  I’m  always  glad  to  go  back  to  Paul 
Gerhardt’s  beautiful  hymns. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  I’ve  come  to  know  and  understand 
more  and  more  the  profound  this- worldliness  of  Christianity. 
The  Christian  is  not  a homo  religiosus,  but  simply  a man, 
as  Jesus  was  a man  - in  contrast,  shall  we  say,  to  John  the 
Baptist.  ^T  don’t  mean  the  shallow  and  banal  this-worldliness 
of  the  enlightened,  the  busy,  the  comfortable,  or  the  las- 
civious, but  the  profound  this-worldliness,  characterized 
by  discipline  and  the  constant  knowledge  of  death  and  resur- 
rection. I think  Luther  lived  a this-worldly  life  in  this 
sense. 

I remember  a conversation  that  I had  in  America  thirteen 
years  ago  with  a young  French  pastor.  We  were  asking  oursel- 
ves quite  simply  what  we  wanted  to  do  with  our  lives.  He 
said  he  would  like  to  become  a saint  (and  I think  it’s  quite 
likely  that  he  did  become  one).  At  the  time  I was  very  im- 
pressed, but  I disagreed  with  him,  and  said,  in  effect,  that 
I should  like  to  learn  to  have  faith.  For  a long  time  I 
didn’t  realize  the  depth  of  the  contrast.  I thought  I could 
acquire  faith  by  trying  to  live  a holy  life,  or  something 
like  it.  I suppose  I wrote  The  Cost  of  Discipleship  as  the 
end  of  that  path.  Today  I can  see  the  dangers  of  that  book, 
though  I still  stand  by  what  I wrote. 

I discovered  later,  and  I’m  still  discovering  right  up  to 
this  moment,  that  it  is  only  by  living  completely  in  this 
world  that  one  learns  to  have  faith.  One  must  completely 
abandon  any  attempt  to  make  something  of  oneself,  whether  it 
be  a saint,  or  a converted  sinner,  or  a churchman  (a  so-cal- 
led priestly  typej),  a righteous  man  or  an  unrighteous  one, 
a sick  man  or  a healthy  one.  By  this-worldliness  I mean  liv- 
ing unreservedly  in  life’s  duties,  problems,  successes  and 
failures,  experiences  and  perplexities.  In  so  doing  we 
throw  ourselves  completely  into  the  arms  of  God,  taking  seri- 
ously, not  our  own  sufferings,  but  those  of  God  in  the  world 
- watching  with  Christ  in  Gethsemane.  That,  I think,  is 
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faith;  that  is  metanoia ; and  that  it  how  one  becomes  a man 
and  a Christian ( cf . Jer.  45i).  How  can  success  make  us 
arrogant,  or  failure  lead  us  astray,  when  we  share  in  God’s 
sufferings  through  a life  of  this  kind? 

I think  you  see  what  I mean,  even  though  I put  it  so  briefly. 
I’m  glad  to  have  been  able  to  learn  this,  and  I know  I’ve 
been  able  to  do  so  only  along  the  road  that  I’ve  travelled. 

So  I’m  grateful  for  the  past  and  present,  and  content  with 
them. 

You  may  be  surprised  at  such  a personal  letter;  but  if  for 
once  I want  to  say  this  kind  of  thing,  to  whom  should  I say 
it?  Perhaps  the  time  will  come  one  day  when  I can  talk  to 
Maria  like  this;  I very  much  hope  so.  But  I can't  expect  it 
of  her  yet. 

May  God  in  his  mercy  lead  us  through  these  times;  but  above 
all,  may  he  lead  us  to  himself. 

I was  delighted  to  hear  from  you,  and  am  glad  you.’ re  not 
finding  it  too  hot.  There  must  be  a good  many  letters  from 
me  on  the  way.  Didn’t  we  go  more  or  less  along  that  way  in 
1936? 

Good-bye.  Keep  well,  and  don't  lose  hope  that  we  shall  all 
meet  again  soon.  I always  think  of  you  in  faithfulness  and 
gratitude • 


Your  Dietrich 


3.  Nestor  Paz : A CAMPAIGN  JOURNAL,  12  September  1970 


My  dear  Lord:  It's  been  a long  time  since  I've  written.  To- 
day, I really  feel  the  need  of  you  and  your  presence.  May- 
be it’s  because  of  the  nearness  of  death  or  the  relative 

failure  of  our  struggle.  You  know  I've  always  tried  to  be 
faithful  to  you  in  every  way,  consistent  with  the  fulness  of 
my  being.  That’s  why  I'm  here.  I understand  love  as  an 
urgent  demand  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  other  - where  you 
are . 

I left  what  I had  and  I came.  Maybe  today  is  my  Holy  Thurs- 
day and  tonight  will  be  my  Good  Friday.  Into  your  hands  I 
surrender  completely  all  that  I am  with  a trust  having  no 
limits,  because  I love  you.  What  hurts  me  most  is  perhaps 

leaving  behind  those  I love  the  most  - Cecy  and  my  family  - 

and  also  not  being  able  to  experience  the  triumph  of  the 
people,  their  liberation. 

We  are  a group  filled  with  authentic  humanity,  ’’Christian” 
humanity.  This,  I think,  is  enough  to  move  history  ahead. 
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This  encourages  me.  I love  you,  and  I give  to  you  all  that 
I am  and  all  that  we  are,  without  measure  - because  you  are 
my  Father. 

Nobody’s  death  is  useless  if  his  life  has  been  filled  with 
meaning,  and  I believe  ours  has  been. 

Ciao,  Lord,  perhaps  until  we  meet  in  your  heaven,  that  new 
land  that  we  yearn  for  so  much. 

My  dear  love:  Just  a few  lines  for  you.  I don^t  have  the 
energy  for  any  more.  I have  been  tremendously  happy  with 
you.  It  hurts  me  deeply  to  leave  you  alone,  but  if  I must, 
I will.  I’m  here  till  the  end,  which  is  Victory  or  Death. 

I love  you.  I give  you  all  that  I am,  all  that  I can,  with 
all  the  strength  I have.  I’ll  see  you  soon  - either  here 
or  there.  I’m  giving  you  a big  kiss  and  protecting  you  in 
my  arms. 


4.  Park  Hyung-Kyu:  THE  FINAL  TESTIMONY,  9 August  1974 


I am  deeply  sorry  that  former  President  Yun  Po  Sun  stood  in 
front  of  this  court  because  of  me.  I have  experienced  the 
sorrow  of  not  having  a country  during  the  colonial  rule  of 
Japan,  and  I have  tasted  the  oppression  of  Japanese  imperi- 
alism. During  the  war  I was  in  charge  of  psychological 
warfare  at  MacArthur’s  general  headquarters,  in  order  to 
fight  against  communism,  and  I served  in  the  military.  There 
are  many  ways  to  serve  the  country.  I have  chosen  to  become 
a Christian  minister,  believing  that  all  men  and  women  are 
children  of  God,  and  that  they  should  live  with  pride  and 
responsibility.  When  this  is  realized,  there  can  be  peace 
in  this  world.  Although  I have  prayed  for  church  members  in 
the  church  as  a pastor,  my  prayer  for  the  nation  has  been 
ceaseless.  Especially  I pray  for  the  legal  officers,  the 
military,  and  the  President,  who  take  care  of  national  af- 
fairs. Their  authority  does  not  come  from  man,  but  from  God. 
Therefore  the  authority  of  the  law,  the  military,  and  the 
President  is  holy.  Such  authority  cannot  be  misused  or  ab- 
used. If  so,  that  must  be  corrected.  This  I believe.  Their 
authority  was  used  beyond  the  limit  and  therefore  there  may 
have  been  some  points  on  the  limitation  of  such  authority  in 
my  sermons,  but  I never  had  any  intention  of  overthrowing 
the  government  by  force,  or  of  criticizing  the  law  or  its 
institutions.  It  is  true  that  I have  supplied  some  funds  to 
the  students.  In  fact,  last  April  (Easter  1973)  was  the  time 
when  I had  many  dialogues  with  students  and  opportunities  to 
meet  with  them.  If  I had  not  been  limited  legally  by  the  in- 
cident of  Easter  at  that  time  (being  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  incite  a riot),  there  might  have  been  more  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  present  incident  (of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Youth  and  Students).  But  since  last  Easter 
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I did  not  have  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  incident, 
and  I was  isolated  from  the  students.  In  the  meantime,'  I 
found  out  about  the  students'  movement,  and  I realized  that 
they  would  fail,  and  that  there  would  be  great  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Nevertheless,  I could  not  advise 
them  against  their  movement,  because  they  were  doing  what 
was  right.  I believed  that  democracy  should  be  established 
in  this  land  even  if  there  were  sacrifice  and  suffering  by 
these  students.  At  the  same  time,  even  if  I had  advised  the 
students  against  the  movement,  they  would  not  have  listened 
to  my  advice.  The  students  under  me  have  chosen  the  narrow 
gate,  the  thorny  way.  As  a pastor  I could  not  but  follow 
them.  I felt  that  I was  behind,  but  I resolved  to  pai’tici- 
pate  belatedly.  The  students  are  moved  with  a patriotism 
which  is  the  spirit  of  the  March  First  Independence  Movement 
and  the  April  19th  Student  Revolution.  They  did  not  move 
because  of  somebody's  propaganda.  I request  this  court  that, 
if  possible,  heavier  sentence  should  be  given  to  me  even  if 
my  guilt  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  students. 


5.  A PREPARED  RESPONSE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BISHOPS  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  UGANDA,  RWANDA,  BURUNDI  AND  BOGA- ZAIRE  TO 
PRESIDENT  AMIN,  1 6 FEBRUARY  1977 


The  victimization  of  the  Church  through  false  accusations 
and  misinterpretations  as  well  as  distorted  reporting. 

1.  We  have  often  been  attacked  on  Uganda  Broadcasting  by 
Your  Excellency  as  those  who  use  religious  meetings  for  "sub- 
versive activities".  This  has  often  been  picked  up  by  your 
Provincial  Governors  and  Chiefs,  and  used  against  Church 
activities  such  as  collecting  money  for  the  Church  buildings 
and  other  good  works  in  the  Christian  ministry.  Christian 
men  have  often  been  intimidated  by  such  false  accusations. 

It  has  been  said  in  public  meetings  that  Christians  are  col- 
lecting money  to  overthrow  the  Government. 

2.  We,  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Uganda,  with  all  our 
spiritual  authority  and  personal  conviction,  categorically 
refute  such  false  accusations  and  insinuations  that  we  have 
any  connection  whatever  with  the  said  arms  and  ammunitions. 

We  regard  the  report  of  the  Voice  News  Paper  and  on  Uganda 
Television  that  arms  were  found  near  the  Archbishop's  house 
and  near  Bishop  Okoth ' s house  as  dangerous  fabrications  in- 
tended to  damage  the  name  of  our  Church  by  smearing  its  lead- 
ers. It  has  been  proved  beyond  any  shadow  of  a doubt  by  the 
surprise  attack  on  the  Archbishop  in  his  residence  on  the 
5th  February  1977  after  midnight  when  after  the  roughest 
manhandling  of  His  Grace  at  gun-point  nothing  was  found  on 
his  premises  nor  anywhere  near  his  house  as  it  has  falsely 
been  reported.  This  was  doubly  proved  when  another  surprise 
search  by  the  Security  men  was  carried  on  at  the  residence 

of  the  Bishop  of  Bukedi  late  on  Saturday  night  the  same  day 
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5th  February  1977.  Again,  after  the  party  had  searched  every- 
where and  found  nothing  they  took  the  Bishop  with  them  and 
later  released  him  on  Sunday  morning  - nc  arms  were  found  in 
or  anywhere  near  his  houses  as  it  has  again  been  falsely  re- 
ported. 

3.  Your  Excellency,  our  Church  does  not  believe  in  nor  does 
it  teach  its  members  the  use  of  destructive  weapons.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  life-giving  love  of  Christ,  we  proclaim  that 
love  to  all  without  fear  - as  Your  Excellency  knows.  We  speak 
publicly  and  in  private  against  all  evil,  all  corruption,  all 
misuse  of  power,  all  maltreatment  of  human  beings.  We  rejoice 
in  the  truth,  because  truth  builds  up  a nation,  but  we  are 
determined  to  refuse  all  falsehood,  all  false  accusations 
which  damage  the  lives  of  our  people  and  spoil  the  image  of 
our  country.  We  therefore  reject  as  completely  unfounded 

the  insinuation  that  our  Church  is  involved  in  any  way  with 
arms  supply,  or  with  the  activities  of  the  ousted  Dr  Obote  - 
as  it  has  been  reported. 

While  individual  Christians  were  members  of  the  former  parties 
before  the  Military  take-over,  none  was  in  any  party  as  a re- 
presentative of  the  Church.  We  are  made  sad  by  the  unlimited 
use  of  force  by  your  intelligence  officers,  who  not  only  go 
out  to  investigate  and  arrest,  but  carry  out  death  sentences 
and  executions  without  trial. 

This  has  made  these  officers  such  a terror  in  the  country  that 
a mere  mention  of  the  word  ’’intelligence"  sends  people  into 
hiding.  False  reports  which  are  not  investigated,  death 
sentences  without  trial,  use  of  force,  the  rule  of  a gun  re- 
placing the  law,  these  have,  Your  Excellency,  damaged  the 
image  of  Uganda.  If  you  can  take  steps  to  bring  these  under 
control,  you  have  no  reason  to  fear  for  the  good  name  of 
Uganda . 

4.  We  feel  that  we  Church  leaders  have  been  under  suspicion 
by  the  Government  for  a while.  For  instance,  our  freedom  to 
go  out  of  our  country  to  fulfill  our  international  responsi- 
bilities has  been  restricted  and  our  work  made  unnecessarily 
difficult.  As  spiritual  fathers  in  the  community  we  are  grie- 
ved by  the  demoralizing  effect  these  false  accusations  against 
us  are  having  among  those  we  serve  as  shepherds.  This  sing- 
ling out  of  us  - leaders  in  the  Church  - and  labelling  us 
"arms  suppliers"  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment can  only  be  understood  as  a deliberate  act  to  put  the 
whole  Church  in  disfavour  and  ultimately  under  persecution. 
This,  Your  Excellency,  is  a very  serious  matter  indeed.  We 
trust  that  you  will  take  steps  in  your  power  to  remedy  this 
situation . 

5.  We  are  proud  of  what  our  Church  has  done  through  its  Bish- 
ops and  Clergy  and  Laity  to  better  the  image  of  our  country 
outside.  Our  Church  carries  no  guilt  for  the  damage  of  the 
name  of  Uganda.  In  spite  of  all  we  have  done  for  our  country 
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we  are  often  told  that  we  are  the  ones  who  drag  Uganda  down. 
We  want  it  to  be  recorded  that  we  have  no  part  in  that  damag- 
ing campaign. 

Our  advice,  Your  Excellency,  is  that  you  put  your  intelligen- 
ce under  strict  laws  in  their  work,  restore  authority  to  the 
Police,  and  let  the  law  replace  the  gun  - then  the  image 
will  be  restored. 


"For  God  and  our  Country" 
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